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NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS, 
READERS! 


From us to you-—-and from you to us, we 
hope! 


We start the New Year with a new format, 
and a new program. 


Please note, firs? of all the new paper and 
the new type face—larger, more air around it 
—easier to read. Many of you have been re- 
questing this for a long time. 


We know you will miss, as we do, the bright 
splash of color on the cover each month, and 
the pictures. These economies are unavoidable 
if we are to continue publishing. 


But we believe you will be more than com- 
pensated by finding in each issue one pamphliet- 
tength authoritative, detailed, documented study 
of some important subject. 


If your special interests are not covered in 
one issue, they will be in others. And you will 
help insure that they will be by writing in your 
comments and your own suggestions for future 
studies of various aspects of life in the socialist 
world and in international relations. 


We are proud to begin 1957 with D. N. Pritt's 
fine review of land reform in China, of special 
interest in these days of considering the special 
road to socialism of different countries. Other 
important studies are in preparation. Coming 
soon is a review of science in the USSR by the 
famous British scientis?, J. D. Bernal. 


Yet, more than ever we need your help. 
Fulfilment of our program requires more sub- 
scribers, more financial help from our readers. 
Will you help, in both these ways, that we may 
together do our part toward making the New 
Year a better one for us all? 
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23 W. 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


| enclose $2.50 (Canadian $3.00, foreign 


$4.00) for a new subscription... for a 
renewal... 

| enclose for your continued publica- 
tion. 
Name .... 
Addless . 
City......... Zone State 
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grace of light are beginning to 
break through the menacing 
clouds that darkened the world 
scene and meant so much human 
tragedy in Egypt and Hungary in 
the last months of 1956. 

They give us hope that the New 
Year may see a new turn in world 
affairs, a real beginning toward dis- 
armament and the banning of all nu- 
clear weapons, a restoration of the 
trend toward ending the cold war, 
toward the peaceful co-existence and 
harmonious and fruitful internation- 
al relations set in motion by the 
Geneva Summit Conference. 

In Egypt we have seen the failure 
of aggression and outside efforts to 
overthrow the Nasser government, 
the withdrawal of foreign troops, and 
prospects for a solution through con- 
tinued United Nations efforts. While 
no final settlement is yet in sight, the 
course of events indicates the doom 
of the old colonial system whereby 
oil and other resources can with im- 
punity be exploited by nation’s other 
than their owners, with the result- 
ing impoverishment of masses of the 
world’s people. 

In Hungary we see the beginnings 
of stabilization which it may be 
hoped will lead to the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops within the framework 
of new relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European de- 
mocracies exemplified in the new So- 
viet-Polish agreements, and within 
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PROSPECTS FOR 
PEACE IN 1957 


by JESSICA SMITH 


a larger program for the withdrawal 
of all foreign troops in both Eastern 
and Western Europe and a new all- 
European security system. 


New Disarmament Proposals 


Among the most heartening of the 
end-of-the-year news items were the 
reports that the United States has de- 
cided to suspend further major H- 
bomb tests at least through 1957, 
and to make an attempt to break the 
arms reduction stalemate in response 
to Soviet disarmament proposals. 

Robert G. Spivack wrote in the 
New York Post, December 12, that 
he had it “from the highest sources” 
that tests this year will be limited to 
smaller nuclear weapons that can be 
safely exploded on the mainland and 
designed to make sure that no large 
amount of Strontium go—the world’s 
deadliest poison—is released. Spivack 
reported that if the response from 
other nations is what is hoped, “there 
will be further announcement at 
some later date that this government 
has stopped making H-bombs.” 

James Reston wrote (New York 
Times, December 14) that the Presi- 
dent had overruled those who have 
pressed for rigid adherence to past 
U.S. arms limitation proposals, and 
that three modifications had been ap- 
proved at the highest level. These 
are, he said, 1) That the major na- 
tions should reduce their armed 


forces to a maximum of 2,500,000 
without waiting for the operation of 
a fool proof inspection system. 2) 
That the UN Disarmament Sub- 
committee should make a specific ef- 
fort to reach an agreement on the 
limitation and control of future de- 
velopment of long-range guided mis- 
siles. 3) That every effort should be 
made to explore the proposal in Bul- 
ganin’s November 17 letter “for a 
considerable reduction of U.S., So- 
viet, British and French troops in 
the territories of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and Warsaw Pact countries.” 
However, according to Reston, 
while aerial and other inspection 
measures have been rejected as a 
mandatory first step for reduction of 
armed forces, U.S. policy is still 
grounded on a “fool-proof inspection 
system” in the field of testing atom- 
ic weapons. (The reasoning behind 
this seems to be that contrary to 
scientists opinions that all nuclear 
tests can be detected, U.S. officials 
now believe weapons could somehow 
be made non-detectable by being en- 
cased in lead.) 

Reports of a new disarmament ap- 
proach found partial confirmation 
in the speech made by U.S. delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. at the No- 
vember 20 meeting of the UN 
Disarmament Commission called at 
the request of Soviet delegate Ar- 
kady Sobolev. Mr. Lodge announced 
that the United States would 
“thoughtfully consider” the new 
Soviet disarmament proposals, and 
“notes with some hope” the Bul- 
ganin offer to consider partial adop- 
tion of the open skies plan, in a belt 
480 miles wide on either side of the 
demarcation line between the 
NATO and Warsaw Pact countries 
in Europe. Without spelling out any 
new proposals, Mr. Lodge said: 
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“The United States is prepared to 
renew its efforts to reach a sound, 
safeguarded agreement for the re- 
duction and regulation of armed 
forces.” 

On the other hand, divisions in 
Washington were stressed by Robert 
S. Allen (New York Post, December 
21) who revealed that the report of 
a “new Administration plan” was in 
fact mainly a trial balloon released 
by Harold  Stassen, Presidential 
disarmament adviser, in special press 
briefings. Allen declared that the 
program had not yet won the im- 
plied Presidential approval, and 
that top Defense Department off- 
cials and especially the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, vigorously oppose it. 

Yet even a trial balloon of this 
nature can have the greatest im- 
portance if the people speak out 
with sufficient vigor to strengthen 
the hands of those who support 
new disarmament moves, and press 
the demand for the ending of all 
nuclear weapons tests and effective 
steps toward disarmament. Special 
support should be given, too, to the 
new idea of ending the tests of in- 
tercontinental ballistic —_ missiles 
which, if perfected, as pointed out 
last June in Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists, would become the great- 
est of all threats of mutual annihila- 
tion to the nations possessing them 
and all the rest of the world. 


Hungary and European Security 


In our review of the situation in 
Hungary in the December NWR, 
we pointed out that the tragedy in 
Hungary arose out of a combination 
of the past errors of its own Com- 
munist Party and Government as 
well as of the USSR, and their too- 
slow correction, and the Western 
cold war policies which had _ sup- 
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ported and encouraged revolt. Had 
not outside pressures transformed 
a justified people’s demonstration 
into a counter-revolution against so- 
calism, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union would 
have acted as it has in relation to 
Poland, and that it will still do so 
if these pressures are removed. 

No person of good will can fail 
to have the deepest sympathy for 
the people of Hungary for the suf- 
fering they have endured and the 
dificulties they face. Yet we can 
hope now that out of Hungary’s 
travail may come new initiatives 
which will bring about a new inter- 
national situation guaranteeing 


against a repetition of the Hunga- 
rian events. The Soviet Union has 
already indicated its desire for this 
in its proposals for withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from European 
countries and new security arrange- 


ments. 

There are bellicose elements in 
the United States who have seized 
upon the troubled situation in 
Eastern Europe to stir up anew the 
war spirit against the USSR. But 
there are also important trends in a 
new direction, indicating a recogni- 
tion that continued efforts to create 
governments hostile to the Soviet 
Union in Eastern Europe could only 
boomerang against ourselves. 

James Reston has discussed these 
trends in several articles in the New 
York Times. On December 18 he 
wrote that there were divided coun- 
‘els in Washington, some seeing in 
the new situation in Europe an op- 
portunity of negotiating with the 
Soviet Union on a_ partial with- 
drawal of forces by both sides, 
others insisting this was the wrong 
time for any discussion of arms con- 
trol or security arrangements. The 
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next day he wrote that due to divid- 
ed Cabinet opinion President Eisen- 
hower would be asked to make a 
decision “about whether to open 
negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on a new security system for East 
and West Europe.” Reston pointed 
out that while Secretary Dulles 
agrees regarding the new strategic 
situation, he does not favor the Unit- 
ed States taking any initiative at the 
present time. 

Reston further noted that Britain 
is considering a major reduction of 
her forces in West Germany, and 
that many influential German lead- 
ers (although not Adenauer) are 
seriously considering ending Allied 
occupation, if such concessions 
would lead to the withdrawal of 
the Soviet Army from East Germany 
and German unification, and that 
European diplomats in Washington 
are increasingly in favor of with- 
drawal of troops by both East and 
West and a new all-European secur- 
ity system. In the New York Times 
of December 23, Harold Callendar 
reported from Paris the great inte- 
rest among both military and civi- 
lian officials in Europe in a demili- 
tarized zone on both sides of the 
NATO frontier and mutual troop 
withdrawals. 

Obviously a powerful factor in 
these considerations is the growing 
division in the Atlantic Alliance, 
further shaken by the British-French 
invasion of Egypt. Mr. Dulles flew 
to Paris for the purpose of shoring 
it up, but only met more pressures 
for new policies. 

With any fear of Soviet aggres- 
sion long since dissipated, the big 
European powers have little concern 
about NATO as a shield against the 
USSR and insisted on making clear 
in Paris that the organization would 





not go to war to “liberate” the East- 
ern European countries. Britain and 
France want NATO not for anti- 
Soviet aims, but mainly for the sup- 
pression of colonial freedom strug- 
gles in Cyprus and North Africa, 
in which they would like to have 
U.S. support. The United States 
must tread softly, since it wants to 
earn the good-will of the Arab- 
Asian nations by taking a position 
against colonialism, while at the 
same time moving in on Anglo- 
French imperialist positions. All 
these contradictions, reflected in 
U.S. policies, operate against the 
fundamental change so _ greatly 
needed. But at the same time they 
weaken the ability to continue on 
the old basis of military pacts and 
colonial exploitation. 

So far, all the United States offers 
is to supply Europe with atomic 
weapons and the technical data to 
enable them to produce the nuclear 
warheads to go with them. If all 
the talk of troop reduction and 
withdrawals merely means greater 
dependence on atomic weapons, this 
of course does not spell progress to- 
ward disarmament. 

Which side will win in the pres- 
sures which are being put on the 
President today? Republican com- 
mentator Walter Lippmann, who 
has been urging a negotiated settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union almost 
daily in his columns, suggests that 
the trend is in its favor. In the New 
York Herald Tribune, December 
18, he wrote: 

It is in the American interest, and 
it is in the interest of the Western 
world, that the liberation of Eastern 
Europe should be achieved not by an 
explosion but by a negotiated settle- 
ment. This is the considered view of 


the Administration. It is the considered 
view of the NATO powers 


There are two things we can do 
which may help. One is to keep mak- 
ing it clear that we hope for peaceably 
negotiated settlements between the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European 
neighbors. The other is to keep alive 
in the field of open public discussion 
all over the world the idea of a gen- 
eral settlement in which NATO would 
enter—a settlement based on_ the 
reunification of Germany and _ the 
withdrawal of foreign troops through- 
out some kind of broad neutralized 
security belt extending from Scan- 
dinavia to the Balkans... . 


At the same time, Mr. Lippmann 
is worried by Secretary Dulles’ posi- 
tion that the time is not ripe for 
plans for a larger European settle- 
ment, and suggests (December 20) 
that “it is high time that the govern- 
ment, and informed public opinion 
came to grips with the problems 
themselves . . . in big governments, 


waiting only too often means doing 
nothing until there is a crisis, and 
then improvising in a hurry.” 


The Nehru Visit 


The vague, friendly generalities 
of the communique on the talks 
between Premier Nehru of India 
and the President did not indicate 
what meeting of minds there may 
have been between them. It is per- 
haps significant that Nehru said he 
found U.S. foreign policy more flex- 
ible than he had supposed. And in 
his press conference and talks at the 
UN reception and elsewhere, Nehru 
made his position clear on a number 
of matters which he must also have 
expressed to the President. 

If it turns out that the Nehrv- 
Eisenhower conversations have help- 
ed lay the basis for a new attitude 
toward U.S. relations with People’s 
China and toward its admission to 
the United Nations, this would be 
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a vitally important contribution to 
peace. Before coming here, Nehru 
had talked with Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai, and urged upon him 
the release of the ten Americans still 
held in China. Here, he stressed 
Chou’s desire for better relations 
with the United States. Asked at his 
December 19 press conference why 
he advocated admission of the Chin- 
ese People’s Republic to the UN, he 
replied that “there is only one 
China,” and added: 


Obviously the Formosan Govern- 
ment, at the most, is the Formosan 
Government. It is not China. Let me 
say, the map will show you it is not 
China, whatever else it is. It is For- 
mosa, and to call it China is slightly 
stretching language. 


While strongly critical of Soviet 
actions in Hungary. Nehru made 
clear that he opposed the condem- 
natory attitude expressed in the re- 
cent UN resolution, and considered 
India’s resolution that the Secretary 
General should himself move for the 
United Nations in this matter a more 
constructive approach. He expressed 
the view that while he did not agree 
with many things in the Soviet Un- 
ion, he felt that the Soviet people 
are “extraordinarily friendly people, 
hospitable people, and passionately 
desirous of peace.” He said many 
recent tendencies in the Soviet Un- 
ion had been in “the right direction 
of liberalization, democratization 
and that he did not think it pos- 
sible for them to be stopped. On 
the question of disarmament, he said 
he felt “the two main parties con- 
cerned are remarkably near to each 
other.” 

Nehru’s most important  state- 
ments were made at the UN recep- 
tion on December 20. He scored 
the cold war as a negation of UN 
principles, and made a strong plea 
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that it be ended as_ essentially 
‘wrong, immoral and opposed to all 
ideas of peace and cooperation.” He 
called for an end to “all these pacts 
and military alliances as completely 
out of place,” declaring: 


If it is our objective, as it must be 
of any reasonable person, that we must 
have peace, then it follows necessarily 
that we must not have cold war, from 
which it follows, necessarily and 
logically, that we must not buttress 
our idea of peace by past military pacts 
and alliances. 


There is no need, said Nehru, of 
places dotted all over with armed 
forces and military bases. He saw 
the steps toward terminating the 
cold war as national independence, 
no maintenance by any country of 
armed forces on foreign soil, and 
some measure of disarmament. 

In Ottawa, Dec. 23, Nehru scored 
France on Algeria, where conditions, 
he said, have been “infinitely worse 
than in Hungary.” 


The Polish-Soviet Agreements 


The Polish-Soviet agreements of 
November 19 and December 17 in- 
dicate the kind of relations that 
could have developed between the 
USSR and Hungary had not events 
in the latter country turned into a 
counter-revolutionary uprising. 

The agreement signed in Warsaw 
December 17 by Foreign Minister 
Dmitri T. Shepilov and Defense 
Minister Georgi Zhukov opens with 
the words: “The temporary stay of 
Soviet troops in Poland can in no 
way affect the sovereignty of the 
Polish state and cannot lead to their 
interference in the affairs of the 
Polish People’s Republic.” 

While various detailed arrange- 
ments regarding the strength and 
location of Soviet troops in Poland 
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are subject to future negotiations, 
the general principle is firmly laid 
down that Soviet troops may move 
out of their bases whether for 
maneuvers or any other purpose only 
with the consent of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, and that all troops and 
persons connected with them are 
under the jurisdiction of Polish 
courts except in cases of crime or 
misdemeanors committed against 
only the USSR or its nationals. M. 
S. Handler, in a dispatch from War- 
saw to the New York Times, Decem- 
ber 19, commented: 


In some respects the legal control 
vested in the Polish Government over 
Soviet troop movements is equal to or 
greater than the power vested in West 
European governments to control the 
movements of United States and Brit- 
ish forces in their territories. 


In signing the agreement, Polish 
Premier Cyrankiewicz noted that the 
presence of Soviet troops in Poland 
is made necessary by West German 
designs on the Oder-Neisse territory 
taken over by Poland after World 
War II. 

The agreement on troops was 
based on the agreement reached in 
Moscow November 17 at the con- 
clusion of the visit of the top Polish 
Government and Party leaders, in- 
cluding Wladyslaw Gomulka. 

The joint statement at that time 
emphasized the cordiality and 
friendship of the talks and stressed 
the mutual desire to base relations 
between the two Communist Parties 
and the two states “on the Leninist 
principles of equality of nations.” 
Both sides stressed the importance 
of the Soviet-Polish alliance and 
expressed confidence that 


. the indestructible union and 
fraternal friendship between the So- 
viet Union and Poland will widen and 





consolidate, developing on the prin- 
ciples of complete equality and respect 
for territorial integrity, national in- 
dependence and sovereignty, and of 
non-interference in internal affairs. 


The two countries agreed to 
strengthen economic relations ‘on 
the basis of equal rights, mutual 
benefit and fraternal mutual help.” 

It was agreed to cancel Polish 
debts arising out of Soviet credits 
for coal delivered by Poland to the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government agreed to 
deliver on credit 1,400,000 tons of 
grain to the Polish People’s republic 
during 1957. It also agreed to grant 
Poland long-term commodity credits 
to the amount of 700,000,000 rubles. 

Both sides agreed on the need for 
the temporary stationing of Soviet 
troops on Polish territory in view 
of the absence of guarantees against 
the rebirth of German militarism 
and the objection of revanchist 
forces to the existing Polish-Western 
frontier. 

Other matters agreed on included 
Soviet agreement to promote further 
repatriation of Poles remaining in 
the Soviet Union, close cultural co- 
operation, and continued exchange 
of information on _ political, eco- 
nomic and other matters and mutual 
achievements in socialist construc- 
tion. 


The Soviet-Japanese Agreement 


On December 12 ratification in- 
struments of the Soviet-Japanese 
agreement on ending the state of 
war and resuming diplomatic rela- 
tions were exchanged in Tokyo. 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu said he was convinced this 
action would “contribute vastly to 
the peace of East Asia and the whole 
world.” 


(Continued on page 38) 
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LAND REFORM 
IN THE NEW CHINA 


by D. N. PRITT 


It is a privilege to publish this study of Land Reform in People’s China, by 
the distinguished British lawyer, D. N. Pritt, Queen’s Counsel and former Labor 
M.P. We believe that its special value lies in its detailed exposition of the care- 
ful, flexible, step-by-step process whereby the first stages of land reform were 
accomplished, with the active and willing participation of the Chinese farmers 
themselves. This careful preparation paved the way for the faster, but equally 
careful, transition to the stage of producers’ cooperatives, assuring their wholly 
voluntary nature. Thus were avoided some of the difficulties accompanying the 
process of collectivization in the Soviet Union and the Eastern European People’s 
Democracies. Mr. Pritt was accompanied on his trip to China by Mrs. Pritt, who 
has written the introduction that follows—-THE Epirors 


HAT LAND REFORM has 
meant to the people of China, 

and especially to the peasants who 
till the land, was vividly revealed to 
me when I travelled through the 
vast countryside of China in 1952 
and again in 1955. I was impressed 
by the eagerness of the people to 
talk about the change, their pride in 
cultivating every inch of land to the 
best of their ability, and above all, 
their hopefulness and confidence in 
the future. One peasant, trying to 
convince me how much better things 
were than before, told me, “we now 
have a padded suit for each mem} 2r 
of the family, whereas before we had 
only one between us.’ A padded suit 
is a “must” in the bitter Chinese 
winter. In 1955 I saw the peasants 
crowding into the new four-story 
stores in Peking and Shanghai buy- 
ing not only padded suits but also 
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sheepskin jackets, so obviously they 
were even more prosperous than in 
1952. 

Side by side with the great Land 
Reform, came the magnificent cam- 
paign to eradicate illiteracy in the 
countryside. The young girl of 21 
who told me her story is typical of 
what is happening among millions 
of peasants. She had been illiterate, 
and worked all her life on the land- 
lord’s land. Now, she is literate. She 
has learnt the 2,000 characters 
which are essential for simple read- 
ing and writing. She is economically 
independent because she has her 
share of the land allocated to her 
family. And her newly released tal- 
ents for organization are fully em- 
ployed because she is the local 
secretary of the Women’s Federa- 
tion. What work does this entail, I: 
asked her? Very modestly she re- 
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plied: “I am responsible for seeing 
the women are helped with all their 
special problems.” 

Peasants everywhere, in _ their 
varying shades of blue cotton suits, 
working industriously on crops 
which make a patchwork of different 
shades of green, remain one of my 
happiest memories of China. 

I met and talked to many of the 
men and women from the cities who 
had gone out into the countryside to 
help carry through the great plan 
which has changed the life of mil- 
lions, bringing happiness where 


there was poverty and despair. Many 
of them were very young and all of 
them were most modest when tell- 
ing me the story of their work. De- 
spite the physical strain of sharing 
in the hard life of the peasants, I 
am sure they carry in their hearts a 
deep and satisfying sense of some- 
thing achieved ...a_ miracle 
achieved, it seems to outsiders. 
In the following pages, my hus- 
band tells the story of this miracle, 
which enabled millions of Chinese 
to “stand up.” 
MarIE Pritt 


Land Reform in China 


HE PROBLEMS which face the 600,- 
000,000 people of China on their 
journey to socialism are infinitely 
complex and varied. The first im- 
pression which a visiting friend 
forms of the way in which the varied 
problems are being faced and solved, 
under the guidance of the Commu- 
nist Party, is that there is not merely 
the required flexibility of approach 
but also a very high measure of 
patience and tolerance. 
The patience is that of leaders 
and people who understand that 
fundamental changes cannot be car- 
ried through faster than the masses 
of the people are prepared to under- 
stand and support them, and indeed 
to carry them through by their own 
strength. The tolerance is that of 
wise fighters, who know the advan- 
tages of enlisting on one’s own side 
as large a proportion of the social 
elements “in the middle of road” 
elements which may easily swing 
over to one side or the other—as one 
can safely conciliate and enlist. 
The work of land reform fur- 


nishes a good example both of the 
complexity of the problems and of 
the patience and tolerance with 
which they have been faced. 

What were the essential features 
of the rural problem which con- 
fronted the peoples of China at the 
time of the liberation? The Pream- 
ble to the Constitution of the new 
regime (which was adopted in 1954) 
declared that it was necessary to ac- 
complish “step by step .. . the so- 
cialist transformation of agricul- 
ture.” To achieve this, feudal organ- 
ization of rural life in China had 
not merely to be abolished; it had to 
be replaced not by a modern capital- 
ist system but by socialism. 

This was a tremendous double 
task. The peasants of China number 
at least 500,000,000, constituting by 
themselves over one-fifth of the pop- 
ulation of the whole world. Until 
quite recently, they lived not merely 
in great poverty but in feudal sub- 
jection to a rich, powerful and mer- 
ciless landlord class, which formed 
much less than one-tenth of the ru- 
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ral population and owned very 
much more than half the cultivable 
land. In small family groups, they 
cultivated, by the most primitive 
methods, land which for the most 
part did not belong to themselves. 

To socialize agriculture in such 
conditions, it was necessary to pro- 
ceed by two stages. The first was to 
end the feudal system; that is, to 
end the rule of the landlords, and 
to vest the lands in the peasants who 
cultivated it. The second was to 
bring the peasants, who would thus 
have become for the first time in 
many, many centuries the owners of 
the land, to pool their precious 
lands into cooperative cultivation 
and then into collective (socialist) 
ownership. 

To achieve this, the good will and 
confidence of the peasants must be 
won and maintained at every stage, 
so that they would first take cour- 
age to rid themselves of landlord 
tyranny, and then have the fore- 
sight to put into collective opera- 
tion and ownership the lands they 
had thus won for themselves. And, 
of course, an important feature and 
aim of the work at every stage must 
be to improve the working and yield 
of the land, so as to convince the 
peasants that they were on the right 
road to prosperity not only through 
possessing the land, but also in the 
subsequent steps towards collectivi- 
zation. 


Ending the Feudal System 


The first and major part of this 
study is concerned with the first 
stage of the work, which may be 
described, by paraphrasing the first 
Article of the Agrarian Reform Law 
promulgated June go, 1950 (when 
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the Chinese People’s Republic was 
nine months old), as the task of 
“abolishing the land ownership sys- 
tem of feudal exploitation by the 
landlord class and introducing the 
system of peasant land ownership.” 

Let me begin with a few words 
about the general position of China 
at the time of the Liberation. The 
last decade or so before the People’s 
Republic was established on Octo- 
ber 1, 1949, saw the definite end of 
well over a century of imperialist 
and semi-colonial domination of the 
Chinese people. As the Preamble to 
the Constitution, adopted in Sep- 
tember, 1954, expresses it, “in the 
year 1949 . . . the Chinese people, 
led by the Communist Party of 
China, finally achieved their great 
victory in the people’s revolution 
against imperialism, feudalism, and 
bureaucrat-capitalism.” 

Liberation did not, of itself, solve 
all the problems. It did indeed get 
rid of imperialism and colonialism, 
really and fully; but it did not, of 
course, of itself remove feudalism, 
let alone capitalism. It did not yet 
mean the removal of the landlords 
as a class which, in China, was the 
beginning and end of removing feu- 
dalism. It did, however, provide the 
necessary conditions for their re- 
moval; and by the time the Consti- 
tution was adopted, the same Pre- 
amble had the right to tell the world 
that “in the last few years our peo- 
ple have successfully carried out... 
the reform of the agrarian system.” 

In other words, what the Pream- 
ble tells us, and what is sober fact, 
is that before September, 1954,—and 
in the main, before 1952 was over 
—the Chinese people had removed 
their rural landlords and had thus 
“abolished the land ownership sys- 
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tem of feudal exploitation by the 
landlord class,” and introduced in 
its place “the system of peasant land 
ownership.” 

Thus, in a few short years, over a 
vast area, and in respect of a peas- 
santry over three times as numerous 
as the total population of the 
United States, a powerful and long- 
established class of feudal society— 
the landlord class—had completely 
ceased to exist. Thereby, the prin- 
cipal cause of the stagnation, back- 
wardness, and deep poverty of the 
country had been brought to an 
end, and incalculably great produc- 
tive forces had been released from 
their feudal shackles and given the 
opportunity not only of free devel- 
opment at a period when science 
permits free men everywhere to take 
a vast social profit from the riches of 
nature, but also of advancement in 
due course to a socialist system. 

This was the work of Chinese peo- 
ple at the end of long and exhaustive 
wars and at the very beginning of 
what must and shall be a period of 
peace. It would not be correct, of 
course, to say that this tremendous 
change, which was completed by the 
end of 1952, had begun as late as 
October, 1949; for the liberation of 
China came gradually, region by re- 
gion, and some part of the work of 
removing the landlords had been 
carried out, in the earlier-liberated 
areas, before October, 1949. 

But in any view it is a colossal 
achievement to have abolished the 
feudal system in three or four years. 
The only sense in which the aboli- 
tion was not then complete, except 
in Taiwan (Formosa), is that the 
“national minorities,” constituting 
between 3 per cent and 4 per cent 
of the total population, and being 


on the whole rather more backward 
than the majority “Han” areas, had 
to be left, in accordance with social- 
ist principles, to work the problem 
out in their own way and at their 
own speed, thus taking a little longer 
to complete the transformation. 


What Became of the Landlords? 


This account is largely based on 
what I learned of the practical op- 
eration of the first stage of land 
reform in one particular medium- 
sized village in Southern China. But 
before examining the details, it is 
as well to see the setting of the pic- 
ture. In removing the landlords and 
distributing their land among the 
peasants, the Chinese people were 
not seeking simply to ease the heavy 
burdens of poorer peasants, or to 
punish cruel landlords, nor even, 
simply, to abolish the feudal sys- 
tem. They had more far-reaching 
and positive aims. As expressed in 
the Agrarian Reform Law already 
cited, they aimed “to set free the 
rural productive forces, develop 
agricultural production, and thus 
pave the way for New China’s in- 
dustrialization.” They aimed at a 
great march forward of the hun- 
dreds of millions of Chinese peas- 
ants, hand in hand with the indus- 
trial workers, to build a new great 
socialist state with balanced indus- 
try and agriculture. 

The first stage, the throwing off 
of feudalism, was of course a tre- 
mendous enterprise, and there were 
many difficulties to be foreseen. The 
work involved the political awaken- 
ing and education of the whole peas- 
antry. Without this, the peasants 
could never carry through the re- 
moval of their landlords, something 
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which it was psychologically and 
politically essential that they them- 
selves should achieve, and not just 
have done for them by others. And, 
once they were so awakened, the 
building of New China would be 
reinforced by the vast contribution 
to the ranks of active supporters and 
creators of the new world involved 
in five-sixths of the nation thus 
“standing up.” 

I can now come to my example, 
and examine, with the help of a 
friend who took part in the opera- 
tion, the practical working out of 
the removal of landlords in this one 
particular village. 

The period of this example, on 
the whole a fairly typical one, was 
March-April, 1952, which fell with- 
in the busiest period of the Agrarian 
Reform. (It was eighteen months 
later, of course, than the establish- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, and its circumstances were 
different from those described in the 
very interesting novel, “The Hurri- 
cane,” by Chou Li-po, covering 
events of the year 1946 at the other 
end of China.) 

The village has a population of 
about 1,500. Rice is its main crop. 
Its inhabitants have a_ subsidiary 
occupation, as do most villages; in 
this case it consists of a foundry 
making the metal parts of plows and 
of other instruments of agriculture, 
as well as pots and pans. At the time 
of the liberation of the area (in the 
summer of 1949) many of the Kuo- 
mintang forces who had strongly 
held it, had withdrawn to the moun- 
tains and resorted to banditry. 
Troops of the Chinese People’s Lib- 
eration Army had had to come into 
the village, and the area generally, 
to wipe out the bandits, and the 
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village had thus had some exper- 
ience of organization and of inter- 
vention from outside. This history 
also involved the disadvantage that 
there might well be in or around 
the village some hidden bandits, 
some hidden arms, and probably 
some Kuomintang agents, so that 
more than the usual vigilance was 
called for. The inhabitants were 
poor, but militant. 


Land Reform Groups at Werk 


How was such a village, or any 
village, to start the work of getting 
rid of its strongly-entrenched land- 
lords? Where was the spark that 
would start the prairie fire? And 
who were to organize and how were 
they to organize, the work of stimu- 
lating and persuading the peasants 
to carry through the reform in the 
teeth of landlords, themselves strong- 
ly organized, still possessing much 
power and prestige—and probably 
guns—and backed by centuries of 
the habit of exacting obedience and 
humble submission from peasants 
who had, alas, centuries of the habit 
of obedience and submission to 
cfuelty and oppression? 

The answer to these questions is 
to be found, in the main, in the in- 
stitution of the “land reform 
groups” who went to every village, 
as they did to this one, and advised 
and encouraged the peasants to or- 
ganize and work for the removal of 
their landlords by their own efforts. 

It is easy to imagine the difficul- 
ties of such a group. It would num- 
ber about ten. A strong group might 
consist of one or two local govern- 
ment or Communist Party workers, 
two or three leading men (“cadres’’) 
from provincial offices, one or two 





cadres from provincial capitals, and 
several university teachers and stu- 
dents. But, as more and more groups 
were needed to work simultaneously 
in tens of thousands of villages, “di- 
lution” would be necessary, and 
there would be fewer cadres in the 
group and many more teachers and 
students. The latter would of ne- 
cessity be much less politically ad- 
vanced, and it would indeed often be 
found that, once the class-conscious- 
ness and militancy of the peasants 
was aroused, the latter would be 
leading and teaching the former! 

But, whether the group were 
strongly composed or diluted, it 
would almost certainly contain no 
working peasants, even if some of its 
members were of peasant origin. In 
the eyes of the peasants, its members 
would all be strangers from the 
towns, and nearly all of them would 
have difficulty in understanding or 
speaking the local dialect. 

The members of the group would 
have studied fully in advance the 
procedure to be followed, and the 
rules for classification of the various 
grades of peasants; and they would 
have taken part in actual operations, 
as members of a larger group, in one 
village, treated as an experimental 
or training ground. But they might 
well have had no other practical 
experience of the formidable task 
they were undertaking. And the 
only help or advice they would nor- 
mally be able to get for the solution 
of their many problems and difficul- 
ties would be periodical discussions 
and “reporting-back”” among them- 
selves and neighboring groups. 

Their task would not be to carry 
out the operation at all; it was vital 
that the peasants themselves should 
do this, and the visitors only advise 
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and encourage. And they must ap- 
proach their delicate task in the 
teeth of the suspicions and anxieties 
naturally aroused in the minds of 
many of the peasants by this incur- 
sion of strange townsmen, speaking 
a strange dialect, urging them to 
stand up and oppose their landlords. 
The peasants had no cause to love § }, 
their landlords, of course; but they | 
had feared and obeyed them for cen- ¥ 7 
turies, and could still be deceived 
by them. And by now the landlords | 4 
would be both cajoling them with 
offers of remission of rent or loan- | 4, 
interest, and frightening them with 
rumors that—for example—Chiang } ¢ 
Kai-shek had landed in Canton, and 
that the village would therefore J ,. 
soon be back under the rule of the J y 
Kuomintang, which would deal | 4 
cruelly with any peasant who had 
associated with “the Communists.” } h 









































Winning the Peasants’ 
Confidence 





The first step that such a group 
must take was to win the confidence 
of the peasants. There was only one 
sure way to do this; it was a hard 
way. It was to enter into the life of 
the peasants—and particularly that 
of the poorest—in the fullest sense, 
living in their cottages, eating the 
same pitiful diet, and working with 
them in the fields. 

That was what this group, like 
other groups, did. On arrival in the 
village, it spent its first night in the 
school-house, and began to make in- 
quiries as to the presence of bandits 
and other particularly suspect ele- 
ments. More positively, it sought to 
learn which were the best families 
with whom the members should 
seek lodgings. The “best families” for 
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this purpose were the very poorest 
and most oppressed, if they were at 
the same time honest and trustwor- 
thy. The poorest peasants (in which 
description I include here the land- 
less peasants, or farm laborers) were 
plainly essential as the spear-head of 
the operation. 

Within a day or two, all the mem- 
bers of the land reform group had 
moved into various peasant families. 
They slept in the cottages or huts, 
on wooden beds, like their hosts, 
they ate the same food as their hosts 
and paid them for it. In this village, 
the diet was a porridge made of rice 
and nothing else, eaten twice a day. 
On that starvation diet, these towns- 
men worked alongside the peasant 
family in the fields. Gradually, in 
this way, they won the confidence of 
the peasants. 

They had of course on the one 
hand to begin by awakening the 
peasants’ class-consciousness, and on 
the other to learn from the peasants 
the “set-up” in the village: who was 
the landlord, who were the rich 
peasants, which of the poorer ele- 
ments were untrustworthy. To rouse 
the peasants to class-consciousness, 
and to get them to realize that the 
oppression of the landlord-class was 
not something inevitable, not “fate,” 
but that on the contrary they could 
fight it and bring it to an end, was 
a longer and more difficult task than 
might be expected, for they had ac- 
cepted their cruel lot passively for 
so long. This education, agitation, 
“putting ideas in their heads,” or 
whatever it be called, had of course 
to go by stages. The first stage was 
to find out in the course of conver- 
sations with the peasants in the eve- 
nings or in rest-pauses in the work 
in the fields, what were their main 
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grievances and complaints. Did they 
consciously hate the system, did they 
just hate one or two or three land- 
lords, and which of them was the 
most hated? What specific griev- 
ances did they bear against any land- 
lord? At this stage, peasants would 
tell something of what lay in their 
memories, but not all. Feelings of 
shyness or shame or horror, or the 
pain of remembering great suffer- 
ings or injustices, would hold them 
back. 

When individual conversations of 
this kind had sown enough seed of 
class-consciousness and of determin- 
ation to find a remedy, the working 
group suggested the calling of small 
informal meetings of groups of 
five or six of the poorer peasants 
who had already had plenty of in- 
dividual conversations, and had 
been seen to be conscious of a num- 
ber of genuine grievances. In these 
small meetings, the peasants were 
soon led to discuss their grievances, 
to compare notes, and to remind 
each other of grievances they may 
not have felt equal to bringing out 
in individual conversation. By now 
there would be a definite founda- 
tion for the building-up of a relia- 
ble peasant movement in the village, 
having the confidence and strength 
to fight the landlords successfully to 
the end. 


A Stage by Stage Process 


The next of the many stages—for 
this was indeed a matter of advanc- 
ing carefully from stage to 
stage, a remarkable technique care- 
fully worked out by the Communist 
Party from actual experience—was 
to hold larger meetings. These did 
not yet draw in all classes of the 





peasantry in the village. Here griev- 
ances were again discussed, but the 
further object was pursued—always 
with advice and suggestions, but no 
more, from the land reform group— 
of drawing into the movement some 
wider groups of peasants who were 
somewhat less poor than those al- 
ready involved. At this stage, the 
peasants had to consider what fur- 
ther persons it was safe to enlist 
from “the middle of the road,” and 
then arrange to talk to them in- 
dividually. 

The next stage was to hold a still 
larger meeting, with the newer and 
wider elements now enlisted. To 
this partly new audience, many of 
whose minds were less fully awak- 
ened, the most moving stories of 
hardships and cruelties would be 
told and re-told by those poorer 
peasants who had experienced them. 
Such a meeting, held in the evening, 
in any available space, would be 
tense, emotional and dramatic. 

If this meeting were successful, 
bringing in more people than be- 
fore, the organizational stage would 
follow. The peasants who had al- 
ready been brought in to activity 
would be advised to form a commit- 
tee. The land reform workers would 
suggest what sort of person would be 
most suitable—the poorest and those 
with most grievances, so long as 
they were honest and really willing 
to work, and not the nimblest- 
minded or those most capable of or- 
ganizational work, for those are 
more likely to have bad qualities. 
They would also advise that women 
should constitute one-third, and 
youth (16 to 25), another one-third 
of the membership. Once again, the 
land reform workers must not do 
more than advise; they should not 
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even suggest specific names, for the 
Committee must be in fact, the crea- 
tion of the peasants alone; and the 
peasants, after all, know one another 
best, and so should be able to make 
the best selection. 

This committee would not yet be 
part of the “peasants’ association” 
which I will describe later, although 
it would make a good nucleus for 
its formation. 

As a next stage, the committee 
must start its work. After weeks of 
patient preliminary work such as I 
have described, the main body of 
the peasants would be nearly ready 
for action, and the committee must 
meet to discuss and decide which of 
the landlords is the worst enemy, 
so that the whole strength and in- 
dignation of the awakening move- 
ment may be concentrated on one 
good target, whose past criminal and 
anti-social activities could be ascer- 
tained and listed. It must be real- 
ized that the likely candidates for 
the position of “worst enemy” will, 
of course, not have been inactive all 
these weeks. They will probably 
have tried, with limited success, to 
seduce some of the peasants to for- 
give them, and even to collaborate 
with them. But the peasants will 
meanwhile have strongly developed 
their own class-consciousness and 
built up against the landlords a 
movement of the great majority of 
the village, which will neither for- 
give nor collaborate. The landlords 
will also have smuggled out, or hid- 
den, a good deal of valuable prop- 
erty—gold, silver, jewelry, guns; 
and the peasants may already have 
found out something of what has 
been done in this field. 

When the committee has selected 
the landlord on whom they are to 
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concentrate, he will be watched con- 
tinuously by the peasants, to pre- 
vent his running away or playing 
other tricks, and to prevent any of 
his friends or “stooges” helping him. 
He will be isolated socially, and as 
far as possible even his household 
will be persuaded to leave him. 
Farm hands, domestic slaves, op- 
pressed daughters-in-law, and those 
in the village who have acted as his 
agents or “running dogs,” may well 
succumb to this persuasion if they 
are tactfully handled. The commit- 
tee, which is—in a loose sense of the 
words—‘“‘preparing the case,” will be 
drawing up a pretty full list of spe- 
cific charges (not strictly criminal 
charges, for when there is evidence 
to prove definite crimes the land- 
lord is prosecuted before the courts) 
of cruelties or injustices the landlord 
has perpetrated in the past, as well 
as particulars of his connections with 
other landlords and his political 
activities. It will have also been able 
to discover with the help of anyone 
who knows anything of the facts, 
what valuable property he has con- 
cealed or smuggled away. 


“Mass Accusation’ Meetings 


When the committee has done 
this part of its work, there comes 
what is certainly the most important 
stage so far, that of the ‘“‘mass-ac- 
cusation” meeting. (We are still 
some way from what everyone with 
a sense of drama is longing to see, 
namely the actual confiscation and 
distribution of the land; but New 
China is not built in a day, and this 
vital and significant “piece of de- 
struction and reconstruction must 
be well and scientifically prepared 
and “built to endure.” We must go 
about our work step by step). 
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The _ mass-accusation meeting, 
(this description seems to me more 
accurate than the more usual name 
of “struggle meeting”) is crucial. It 
must be successful, or the whole re- 
form, in this village, will suffer a 
severe set-back, with loss of “face” 
and confidence at the very moment 
when the peasants’ confidence is at 
its height and must be maintained 
and fortified, and loss of face must 
be the lot of the enemy. The condi- 
tion of success, is of course proper 
preparation through all the earlier 
stages, and particularly in the com- 
mittee’s work. 

The mass accusation meeting is a 
mass meeting of the village. The 
middle peasants are, by now, in- 
cluded. The rich peasants are not 
regarded as participants in the meet- 
ing, but they have to attend it. At 
this meeting the selected landlord 
hears the accusations of the village 
as to his past offenses against them, 
and is called upon to confess. The 
atmosphere is tense, charged with 
emotion. His past abuses by word or 
deed are recounted in detail by his 
victims or their relatives. The grim 
narratives may be corroborated by 
showing the scarred or crippled bod- 
ies of those whom he has ill-treated 
or tortured, or the remnants of peas- 
ant possessions he has destroyed. 
Peasants have long memories, and 
by the time the mass-accusation 
meeting is held their memories have 
ben re-awakened (if that be neces- 
sary) and their fears of reprisals are 
gone. Such a meeting, properly pre- 
pared, does not fail. 

The main object of the meeting is 
to make the landlord confess to his 
offenses, and to disclose where he 
may have hidden valuables. If he 
confesses, he loses all face, and is 
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thoroughly disgraced. The poorer 
peasants will have now full confi- 
dence in their own power; and any 
middle peasants or others who may 
have been his friends, or may even 
still have been wondering which side 
to join, will now burn their boats 
and come over to the majority. If 
the landlord does not confess, the 
proof of his misdeeds which is 
brought forward at the meeting 
works almost as well as a confession 
to destroy his face, to build the 
peasants’ confidence, and to bring 
over the waverers. 

The chairman of the committee 
presides at this vital meeting; the 
police are not present. Tortures or 
beatings of the landlord, however 
bad his past conduct, are forbidden, 
and very rarely occur; the peasants 
are by now sufficiently self-discip- 
lined to see that they do not take 
place.* 

When the mass-accusation meeting 
is successfully over, there are still 
several stages to go before the peas- 
ant can put his foot on a piece of 
Mother Earth that is allotted to him. 
The allotments have to be made 
justly, and in full detail, and the 
next step is that the inhabitants of 
the village must be classified into 
landlords, rich peasants, middle peas- 
ants, poor peasants, and farm labor- 
ers (landless workers). This classifi- 
cation is important from various 





* Descriptions of mass-accusation meetings have 
occasionally appeared in some Western newspapers, 
in which the procedure has been criticized on the 
assumption that they are judicial proceedings, and 
are not conducted properly as such. I need not dis- 
cuss how far these meetings might be held wanting 
in strict adherence to court procedure, for they are 
in no sense court proceedings; there is no judge, 
no formal conviction, and no sentence. Where evi- 
dence is available on which crimes can be brought 
fhome to landlords, they are prosecuted before the 
regular courts. . ae 

Wilder descriptions, or rather misdescriptions, al- 
leging wholesale killings of landlords, can also be 
ignored. That in the heat of the moment some were 
killed may well be the case; but the numbers killed 
must have been very few. 





points of view, and must be most 
carefully and impartially carried 
out. 


Classifying the Landlords 


To understand this work of classi- 
fication, one must have a pretty ac- 
curate understanding of what these 
terms, which have been very fully 
worked out in practice, really mean. 
The ordinary man, even in highly 
industrialized states, thinks he knows 
what a rural landlord in a truly peas- 
ant country is; and he has a pretty 
good conception of a peasant, as a 
man who works with his family in 
the cultivation of a small area of 
land, working hard all the year for 
small gains, and subject not only to 
the risks of the climate but also to the 
oppressions of landlords or money- 
lenders or both; and he has no diffi- 
culty in seeing that typical rural 
landlords and typical peasants are an- 
tagonists. But there are many vari- 
eties of peasants, and even some 
variations among landlords; and the 
divisions between the various groups 
and sub-groups shade off “at the 
edges” into questions of degree. 

The citizens of New China natur- 
ally attach great importance, in classi- 
fying people as anti-social, to ex- 
ploitation of man by man, and to 
its extent and degree. A landlord 
may exploit by letting land, particu- 
larly by letting it at a high rent or 
on hard share-cropping terms; he 
may exploit by lending money, par- 
ticularly at usurious rates of interest; 
he may exploit by hiring labor, par- 
ticularly at low rates of pay. And 
poor peasants or farm laborers may 
be exploited in all these ways. More- 
over, others than landlords may let 
land, or lend money, or hire labor. 
And poor peasants may sometimes 
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be hired like farm laborers. There 
are thus a good many varieties and 
sub-varieties, and Chinese law and 
practice provide some pretty clear 
rules as to how the rural population 
is to be classified, and as to what 
may be done to them or for them 
when they are classified. 

First, who is to be classified as a 
landlord? A person who owns land, 
but does not himself engage in la- 
bor (or only engages in supplemen- 
tary labor, i.e., the minor and less 
exhausting forms of agricultural 
work) and who depends on exploita- 
tion for his means of livelihood is 
classified as a landlord. A “sub- 
landlord” is one who rents large 
areas of land from a landlord, and 
does not himself work, but sub-lets 
the land to others and lives on the 
rent, like a landlord; but such a 
person will be called a sub-landlord 
only if his living conditions are bet- 
ter than those of an ordinary middle 
peasant. A person classified as a 
sub-landlord is generally treated as 
a landlord; but if he himself works 
in cultivating part of the land him- 
self he will be classified as a rich 
peasant. 

The treatment of a landlord, 
who will normally own a great deal 
of land, let out a large area of it 
for rent, act as a money-lender, em- 
ploy hired labor to cultivate that 
part of his land which he does not let 
out, and do no work on the land 
himself, is that his land, draught ani- 
mals, farm implements, surplus grain, 
and surplus houses in the country 
(ie., not any houses he may own 
in a town) will be confiscated, but 
his other property will not be con- 
fiscated. (Article 2, Agrarian Reform 
Law.) A portion of his confiscated 
land, equivalent to the amount al- 
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lotted to landless workers, will, how- 
ever, be allotted to him in order that 
he may, if he will, rehabilitate him- 
self by the work of his own hands. 
Five years of such work will entitle 
him to the restoration of full civil 
rights, including the vote. 

Moreover, at the time of land con- 
fiscation and distribution, enough of 
the landlord’s personal property 
outside the categories normally sub- 
ject to confiscation, may be taken 
and sold or distributed to make 
good to those whom he has exploited 
during the preceding few years the 
profit he has derived from exploit- 
ing them. 

Next, who must be classified as a 
rich peasant? A rich peasant is one 
who falls short of the full character- 
istics of the landlord, but is not far 
removed from them. He generally 
owns land, although he may rent 
part or even all of what he culti- 
vates. He generally takes some part 
in working his land, but he derives 
more than 25 per cent of his total 
means of livelihood from exploita- 
tion. The exploitation lies chiefly 
in hiring laborers, but he may also 
let out land and lend money. (In 
certain circumstances, a man deriv- 
ing as much as go per cent of his 
means of livelihood from exploita- 
tion may still not be classified as a 
rich peasant). 

If a rich peasant lets out more 
land than he cultivates (i.e., culti- 
vates by his own labor and his hired 
labor) he is called a “rich peasant of 
a semi-landlord type.” 

The treatment accorded to a rich 
peasant is that, in general, he is not 
subjected to any confiscation; but 
in certain special areas land let out 
by rich peasants may be confiscated, 
and in all areas the land let out by 
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“rich peasants of a semi-landlord 
type” will be confiscated. There is 
yet another sub-division; “reaction- 
ary rich peasants.” Any rich peas- 
ant who engaged in serious counter- 
revolutionary activities before, and 
especially after, liberation, must be 
classified as a reactionary rich peas- 
ant; and then his land and other 
property will be confiscated. But 
the counter-revolutionary activities 
must have been really serious to in- 
cur this penalty, minor ones being 
condoned; and the property of other 
members of his family will not be 
seized unless they also took part in 
serious counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties. 

It is in dealing with the cases of 
rich peasants that one sees best ex- 
emplified both the wisdom of con- 
ciliating border-line elements rather 
than driving them into the ranks of 
the enemy, and the dangers of such a 
course. Those who are near to land- 
lords in their outlook generally and 
in their views as to where their eco- 
nomic interests lie, may not merely 
prove to be weak and unstable allies 
in the contest with landlords and 
other reactionary elements, but may 
come in as false friends, spies, and 
saboteurs. (And, when the first stage 
of land reform is completed, and 
collectives begin to be formed, they 
may be cunning enough to secure 
office or other prominent positions 
in the collective organizations, and 
work to destroy them from inside.) 


The Need for Tolerance 


It is thus a vital and extremely 
difficult question—one on_ which 
views and practices varied to some 
extent in the course of land reform 
—as to where the line should be 
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drawn, above which the enemies of 
poorer peasants and of land reform 
are to be found, and below which 
peasants can normally be regarded as 
at any rate not sufficiently hostile 
to require elimination as a class, 
It is a question of a type that it is 
vital to answer correctly in any 
revolutionary period. If the line be 
drawn too high, one risks having 
enemies in one’s own ranks, or at any 
rate leaving them at liberty and 
able to operate all around one. Jf 
it be put too low, one may range 
among one’s enemies those who might 
well be friends, even if lukewarm. 

The Chinese people, confident in 
their firmly-established power, now 
apply the most tolerant view pos- 
sible. There can of course be no 
question but that landlords of the 
Chinese rural type are enemies, but 
rich peasants, who in the more dan- 
gerous period before complete lib- 
eration had been subjected to the 
same confiscations as landlords, are 
now more favorably treated. They 
resemble landlords, and may in cer- 
tain cases be subject to measures of 
confiscation; but as a matter of gen- 
eral principle they are left free of 
any confiscation, and may reconcile 
themselves to the regime. ‘They were 
not very numerous, but are an im- 
portant section of the rural commu- 
nity, and regarded as, for the time 
being, a useful and productive ele- 
ment in agriculture. It was expected 
that they would remain useful dur- 
ing a long transitional period, but 
—as Article 8 of the Constitution 
says—‘‘the policy of the state towards 
rich-peasant economy is to restrict 
and gradually eliminate it.” (As we 
shall see, the period of transition 
is proving much shorter than was 
expected). Under full socialist agri- 
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culture, peasants will be prosperous, 
but there will be no “rich peasants” 
as a Class. 

Next, who is a middle peasant? 
Here we are below the line of any 
possible expropriation, but in a field 
where the members (although not 
rich by Western standards) are too 
well-to-do to be thought reliable in 
the early stages of the awakening 
of political consciousness in a village. 
The middle peasant is one who de- 
pends wholly or mainly on his labor 
for his living; he may be exploited 
by exaction of land rent or loan in- 
terest, but does not usually need to 
be hired out (“to sell his labor pow- 
er’); sometimes he practices a little 


exploitation (by hiring labor) but 


this is not constant nor on a substan- 
tial scale. He may own some land, 
or none; but he cultivates land for 
his own account, either owning or 
renting it. 

A variety of middle peasant, called 
“well-to-do middle peasant,” is one 
who practices a more substantial de- 
gree of exploitation, mostly by hiring 
labor casually, or by letting out land 
on rent or money at interest. Unless 
his income from exploitation exceeds 
15 per cent of his total means of 
livelihood, the well-to-do middle 
peasant remains classified as a middle 
peasant. If it exceeds 15 per cent, 
he becomes in general a rich peas- 
ant, but special circumstances may 
save him. 

Then, who is a poor peasant? He 
may own a little land, or rent all 
he cultivates. He is in general ex- 
ploited not only in the form of land 
rent and interest on loans, but also 
in having to hire himself out for 
part of his time to cultivate the lands 
of others, for he has not himself 
enough land to maintain himself 
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and his family even on the meagre 
standard to which he is accustomed. 
The basic difference between the 
poor peasant and the middle peas- 
ant is that the former has to hire 
out whilst the latter does not need to 
do so. 

Lastly, the worker, farm-hand, 
farm-laborer, landless peasant. He 
owns no land, or very, very little. 
He depends wholly or mainly upon 
hiring himself out for his livelihood. 

These last two classes, as we have 
seen, are the poorest and most ex- 
ploited, the classes who benefit most 
from the reform, the classes to whom 
the land reform workers turn first 
and on whose consciousness and ac- 
tivity the whole reform depends. 
The revolution which lightens their 
lot, however many other benefits 
it seeks to achieve, renders a vast 
service to human happiness by this 
alone; but as we have seen, the revo- 
lution has many other glorious ob- 
jects to win. 

These two classes are to be counted 
in hundreds of millions; one recalls 
the observation of Abraham Lin- 
coln that “God must love poor peo- 
ple; he has made so many of them.” 
They must become, and are becom- 
ing, with the industrial workers, the 
core of New China. 

Let me now come back to the 
work of classification of the peasants 
in the village. The first classifica- 
tion lists were prepared by all the 
peasants in the village, meeting in 
small groups, to agree on the classi- 
fication of each member of their 
own group. (The task, to those who 
know the village as they do, was easy 
enough in the great majority of 
cases, but could be very difficult in 
“border-line” cases). This operation 
produced a complete preliminary 
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classification, which was passed on to 
a committee appointed by the peas- 
ants for the purpose; and that com- 
mittee settled the list. 

It might of course be of great im- 
portance to any peasant on the bor- 
der line between middle and rich, 
and (still more) on that between rich 
peasant and landlord, that he should 
be properly classified; and any peas- 
ant was accordingly entitled to argue 
his case with the committee, or even 
to carry it to appeal before the 
court. But sooner or later the list 
was completed, and then it was writ- 
ten out and published. 


Redistributing the Land 


The next stage was that of work- 
ing out and calculating exactly how 
the land confiscated was to be dis- 
tributed. This work was done by a 
land distribution committee of the 
peasants, elected by themselves. ‘The 
committee had of course to begin 
by ascertaining exactly how much 
land all persons classified as land- 
lords had and where it lay, and 
what the landlords owned in the 
way of draught animals and farm im- 
plements and surplus houses. To 
that substantial mass of property— 
probably comprising over half the 
land in the village and a large pro- 
portion of the draught animals and 
implements — were added “public 
lands” in the village, i.e., land be- 
longing to ancestral shrines, monas- 
teries, churches, schools, and other 
bodies. These were often quite ex- 
tensive and had generally been 
rented from the owners by a land- 
lord or a rich peasant, and used 
or let out by him for cultivation. 

The total land to be thus con- 
fiscated, less the small portion left to 





each landlord for his own personal 
cultivation, was thus ascertained. 
Each peasant then declared, in the 
same sort of group discussion as | 
have described, how much land (in 
terms of productivity, not of bare 
acreage) he already owned; if he was 
a rich peasant, he already had prob- 
ably twice as much land as the aver- 
age to which all the available land, 
divided by the number of peasants, 
would entitle him. If he was a middle 
peasant, he probably, but by no 
means certainly, had already more 
than average. If he was a poor peas- 
ant, he was almost certain to be en- 
titled to a substantial allotment in 
addition to the land which he owned 
(if any). If he was a landless work- 
er, he was of course entitled to a 
full allotment. 

With all these data, the commit: 
tee was able to decide pretty defi- 
nitely how much land—in terms, of 
course, of productivity and not of 
acreage—had to be allotted in order 
to make up the total holding prop- 
er to be given to any peasant who 
had not already enough. And from 
there it could proceed to the actual 
parcelling-out, on paper, of the pre: 
cise land (named field by field) to be 
allotted to each peasant, in order 
to achieve the proper distribution. 

The allotment, and the right to 
claim an allotment, did not belong 
to a family or the head of a family, 
but to each inhabitant, old men, old 
women, young men, young women, 
chiidren, and even new-born babies. 
(If a wife is later divorced, or a 
daughter married, she takes her land 
with her). In the parcelling out of 


so much land, necessarily of varying | 


quality and convenience of access, 
most recipients would get several 
parcels of land in different parts of 
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the village, although they would be 
given as convenient an arrangement 
as possible. The poorest peasants or 
workers got the first choice as to any 
particular piece of land, within the 
limits of the necessity of giving 
everyone some good land and some 
poor land. 

When all these details had been 
worked out, the final list was pub- 
lished, showing the full details, field 
by field, of the distribution. 

The distribution of draught ani- 
mals and farm implements was done 
in corresponding fashion. And 
where any landlord was shown to 
have made definite profits by exploit- 
ation, his other movable property 
could be taken to make this good. 
Those who had suffered from the 
exploitation would take some mov- 
ables at the valuation established, or 
the property could be sold and the 
proceeds utilized to repay the vic- 
tims. All outstanding debts for 
money lent or interest were simply 
cancelled. 

The houses which the landlords 
owned—for they will have owned 
quite a few, apart from their own 
mansions—were divided up among 
those peasants most in need of bet- 
ter accommodation. The mansions 
themselves might even be divided up 
for this purpose, or be put to the 
general use of the village. 

Finally there came a day when 
the peasants went out and proudly 
staked out the land to which the 
list showed they were entitled. 

The very last direct operation was 
for title deeds to the new lands to 
be given to the peasants, and for a 


jgtand ceremonial bonfire to con- 


sume the title deeds of the old land- 
lords. But there was also an impor- 
tant meeting to be held, at which the 
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peasants would make an estimate as 
to how each peasant had worked all 
through the course of the operation. 
And then, if there was not yet a 
peasants’ association in the Hsiang 
(a group of several villages) of which 
the village forms part, one was es- 
tablished; if there was already such 
an association it was reorganized. 
The estimate of each peasant’s work 
in the struggle would be fresh in all 
their minds, and would have an im- 
portant influence on the election of 
the members of the association. At 
the same time, the village must elect 
its members of the Hsiang gov- 
ernment. The members of the peas- 
ants’ association and of the Hsiang 
government must of course be the 
best and most politically-conscious 
peasants. 

The peasants’ associations, it 
should be explained, are mass or- 
ganizations of peasants, founded on 
a voluntary basis. To quote the 
“General Regulations governing the 
organization of Peasants’ Associa- 
tions,” adopted by the Government 
Administration Council July 14, 
1950, the tasks of these associations 
are: 

“To unite farm laborers, poor peas- 
ants, middle peasants, and all anti- 
feudal elements in the rural areas, 
sO as to carry out step by step anti- 
feudal social reforms and to protect 
the interests of the peasants . . . to 
organize the peasants for produc- 
tion, to set up rural co-operatives, 
to develop agriculture and subsidi- 
ary occupations, and to improve the 
living conditions of the peasants; to 
safeguard the political rights of the 
peasants, to raise the peasants’ po- 
litical and cultural level, and to take 
part in the construction of a state of 
people’s democracy.” The “General 
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Regulations” provide that, after ag- 
rarian reform is completed, rich 
peasants may be admitted to mem- 
bership of the association if ap- 
proved by a peasant mass meeting 
or a peasant congress of the Hsiang. 
As late as the end of 1952 rich peas- 
ants were not being admitted. 


The peasants’ associations have, 


not strictly either legislative or ex- 
ecutive powers, although they are 
“legal organs in the rural areas for 
reforming the agrarian system.” But 
the great value and importance of 
the associations in the work of rais- 
ing and maintaining the political, 
cultural and economic level of the 
whole of the country-side needs no 
emphasis; for the redistribution of 
the land and the elimination of the 
landlord class, mighty step as it is, 
is only the beginning of great tasks. 


Preparation for Collectives 


There came next the second great 
stage, that of preparation for the col- 
lectivization of agriculture. 

This stage, as the countries in 
Europe which have taken the road 
to socialism have shown us so clear- 
ly, is a difficult one. Peasants who 
have longed for centuries to own the 
land they cultivate have at last 
achieved their aim. No sooner have 
they achieved it than people from 
the towns, whom they have mis- 
trusted for centuries, start to per- 
suade them to put the land into col- 
lectives—i.e., to part to a large extent 
with their ownership, and wholly 
with their personal control, of the 
land they own and love. This they 
will of course never consent to do 
until they are fully convinced of the 
advantages of the course proposed. 
They can not be so convinced by 
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theoretical socialist arguments, how- 
ever sound they may be, but only by 
clear proof that collectivized culti- 
vation brings better results—results 
due partly to its more economical 
application of labor and still more 
to the opportunities it provides for 
mechanization, for the use of trac. 
tors, combine-harvesters, and other | 
modern machines. 

European experience has shown 
that collectivization normally intro- 
duces itself slowly, as one peasant 
after another is convinced of its ad- 
vantages; that the movement to col- 
lectivization has not only spurts but 
recessions, as occasional misfortunes 
or mismanagement, or even sabotage 
by hostile elements, bring about un- 
favorable results which cause peas- 
ants to lose faith in it. Forced col- 
lectivization is, of course, impossible 
of success; it can never succeed un- 
less the peasants whole-heartedly ac. 
cept it. It is difficult to foretell how 
many years or decades any country 
must take to carry coillectivization 
through; each country must develop 
its own particular forms, and make 
some mistakes of its own; and ‘most 
countries expect agricultural collec- 
tivization to lag behind the social- 
ist development of industry. When 
the land reform was substantially 
concluded in China, nobody was pre- 
pared to prophesy as to when col- 
lectivization would be realized. 

By 1956, however, success had ex- 
ceeded all expectations. In this study 
I must limit myself to a brief state- 
ment of the lines on which the ad- 
vance was planned and carried out, 
and of the results achieved. 

The line of advance was simple. 
It consisted in the main of three 





steps, “mutual aid teams,” “semi-so- 
cialist collectives,’ and “socialist | 
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collectives,” with great flexibility and 
variations to meet the many different 
conditions, climates, and stages of de- 
velopment that are to be found in 
the vast country. 

“Mutual aid teams” are in essence 
no more than arrangements among 
the various peasant households in 


}a village, whereby groups of peas- 


j ants combine into teams to operate 








the various stages of cultivation, first 
on the land of one household and 
then on that of another, so that the 
work is done more efficiently and 
with less waste of labor than would 
be the case if each household confined 
itself to working on its own land. 
This is a good first step; while it has 
no real element of collective cultiva- 
tion, it shows the peasants the ad- 
vantages to be gained for all of them 
by cooperating in their work, over- 
comes mutual suspicions, and thus 
prepares them for the next stage. 
“Semi-socialist collectivization” is 
a substantial step further. It involves 
the pooling of the land belonging 
to the various households for the 
purpose of its being cultivated 
jointly by a collective organization 
of the peasants of the village, with 
the collective use of the various 
draught animals. But the ownership 
of the land remains with the indi- 
vidual peasants. The collective or- 
ganization pays rent out of the pro- 
ceeds of the cultivation, to each own- 
er for the land brought into the col- 
lective, as well as wages to each peas- 
ant for the work he puts in. 
“Socialist collectivization” is a 
step further, a short step organiza- 
tionally, but a very large one psycho- 
logically. The collective cultivation 
is the same as in the intermediate 
stage of semi-socialism, but rent is no 
longer paid, and the whole of the 
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proceeds available (after adminis- 
trative expenses) are distributed in 
payment of the work put in by each 
peasant. 


Results of Collectivization 


Turning now to the results, the 
records show that there were three 
hundred collectives by December 15, 
1951; 14,000 by December 16, 1953; 
100,000 by the autumn of 1954; and 
650,000 by June, 1955. They were 
mostly small, and they were mostly 
semi-socialist. ‘They embraced 16,- 
goo0,000 peasant households (out of 
the total of 110,000,000 peasant 
households which the 500,000,000 
peasants comprised). As late as the 
end of July, 1955, it was thought 
that it might take until the end 
of the third Five-Year Plan (1967), 
to complete socialist collectivization. 

A remarkable acceleration, how- 
ever, came in the latter part of 1955 
(after a lull in the first half of the 
year). This ran parallel with the 
great movement of commerce and 
small industry into the intermediate 
stage between private enterprise and 
socialist organization known as “joint 
state and private.” By January, 
1956, over 60 per cent of the 110,- 
000,000 peasant households were in 
collectives, and it was expected that 
85 per cent would be in by the end 
of 1956,* and that the whole transi- 
tion to socialist collectivization would 
be complete by about the end of 
1958. Further, it was hoped that by 
the end of 1956 it would be safe to 
admit into the collectives all but the 
worst of the ex-landlords and rich 
peasants, although it might not yet 





* Actually, by May 18, 1956, the “‘target”’ 
of 85 per cent for 1956 was passed, 90 per 
cent of the households having already joined by 
that date. 
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be wise to let them hold important 
office in the peasant organization. 

This upsurge was no doubt part- 
ly due to the 1955 harvest, which 
exceeded all previous records. The 
plans for further agricultural devel- 
opment include very important pro- 
posals for improvements of all 
kinds, in cultivation, better live- 
stock, elimination of floods and 
droughts, electrification, fertilizers, 
seeds, pest elimination, afforestation, 
bringing waste lands into cultiva- 
tion, better housing, health educa- 
tion, sports, roads, radio, telephones, 
cooperative credits, and many other 
similar advances. It is noticeable 
that general mechanization is not a 
thing of the immediate future, the 
upsurge of 1955-56 being achieved 
without many power-driven machines 
being yet in use. But mechaniza- 
tion is of course being hastened. The 
farms could at present absorb up to 
1,500,000 standard 15-h.p. tractors, 
with an annual replacement of 150,- 
000. 

There are, of course, many prob- 
lems still to be solved, and incessant 
care will be needed to ensure that 
the collectives work efficiently. What 
has been achieved already would be 
incredible if it had not happened; 
but the average Chinese peasant, 
however much his economic and cul- 
tural position has improved, still 
leads a hard and poor life. So much 
has, however, been won that the 
hardest part of the struggle is over, 
and the way is clear for the peas- 
ants to become prosperous members 
of the new socialist China, working 
hard but not too hard, as free men 
and women, secure from famine and 
enriching themselves, their neighbors 
in the town, and all their country- 
men, whilst the townsmen and wom- 


en in their turn help to enrich their | 


peasant neighbors in new China. 
In this whole agricultural devel- 
opment the work of inspiration and 


guidance given by the first land re. | 
form groups deserves the greatest | 


praise. It was a difficult and deli- 


cate task, physically very exhausting. | 


It involved endless major and mi- 


nor problems, endless small setbacks | 
and restarts, as the group worked | 


patiently towards its great goal, 
never forgetting that “working”’ does 
not mean that its members do any 


of the work of land reform but al- | 
ways and only that they induce the | 


peasants to do it. And they had at 
the same time to do a good deal of 
quiet political propaganda side by 
side with the crucial, central task of 
getting the landlord class elimi- 
nated. The peasants were backward 
not only in their cultivation and 
landholding; and they have to ad- 
vance on all fronts. One of the most 
important fronts, involving one of 
the most important subsidiary tasks 
of the land reform group, was to 
plant the seeds of the new socialist 
attitude as to the rights of women, 
above all as to the right of free 
choice in marriage, which reverses 
many long and deeply held anti-so- 
cial traditions in all classes of so- 
ciety. 

The Chinese peasants have stood 
up. Let them grow in stature and 
add new happiness to their own and 
their country’s life, and new riches 
to the growing socialist world. 


ADDENDUM 


It is interesting to note the following 
estimate of the position of agriculture, 
given in the “Resolution on the Political 
Report,” adopted by the Eighth National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China 
on September 27, 1956: 
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“Agriculture exerts a wide, far-reaching 


4 and extremely important influence on indus- 


trialization. The development of agricul- 
ture not only has a direct bearing on the 
standards of living of the people and the 
tempo of development of light industry, but 


j also has an impact on the tempo of de- 


} velopment of heavy industry. Since our 


} country’s agricultural production is at pres- 


} ent still unable to meet our ever increas- 
} ing requirements, we must make a still 
| greater effort to foster its growth. Never- 





theless, our country will not in the near 
future be in the position of having an agri- 
cultural machinery industry and chemical 
fertilizer industry of a rather large scale. 
Nor will it be in a position to carry out 
reclamation of waste land on a rather large 
scale, and rapidly end flood and drought 
for good. Such being the case, the principal 
way to increase agricultural production at 
present is by making full use of the favor- 
able conditions afforded us by. agricultural 
cooperation, which has been brought about 
in the main in agriculture, by relying on 
the collective strength of the cooperatives 
and the assistance of the government, and 
by taking the following measures for in- 
creasing yield per unit area: 

“Initiation of water conservancy projects; 
use of fertilizers; improvement of the soil; 
the use of improved seeds; popularization 
of the use of new farm implements; in- 
creasing the area sown to several crops a 
year; improving farming methods; the pre- 
vention of plant diseases and insect pests, 
etc. 

“In addition to this, we should energeti- 
cally apply ourselves to reclaiming waste 
land and expanding the cultivated area 
to the full extent of the resources at our 
disposal. Grain production being the 
foundation of agriculture, its development 
must be given priority. But at the same 
time we must develop the production of 
cotton and other industrial crops in a suit- 
able proportion, and promote the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry and the produc- 
tion of subsidiary occupations, as well as 
a diversified rural economy in general. 

“In order to give full scope to the ini- 
tiative of the peasants in production, the 
state should pursue a sound tax policy, 
a sound grain policy, and a sound policy 
for commodity prices, and, apart from this, 
the agricultural producers’ cooperatives must 
adhere to the principles of running the co- 
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operatives industriously, thriftily and demo- 
cratically, deal correctly with the relations 
between the collective and the individual 
members of the cooperative, and further 
consolidate the system of collective owner- 
ship.” 


One Big Family 


We print below an excerpt from 
“The Great Road” by Agnes Smed- 
ley, a biography of the Chinese mil- 
itary leader General Chu Teh. In 
the book his life is largely told in his 
own words as set down by Miss 
Smedley during many conversations. 

A reading of “The Great Road” 
provides a deeper understanding of 
the significance of the land reforms 
described in D. N. Pritt’s article in 
this issue as it brings before the 
reader unforgettable pictures of the 
way the peasants of China had lived 
for thousands of years before the es- 
tablishment of the People’s Govern- 
ment in 1949. Miss Smedley, author 
of many books about China, where 
she lived for years, recalls her own 
childhood in a Rockefeller mining 
camp in Colorado. 

We publish this excerpt through 
the courtesy of Monthly Review 
Press, publishers of the book. 


7 WORK began immediately 
after breakfast and, except for 
the noonday meal and supper, lasted 
until darkness drove everyone to 
bed. It would have been condemned 
as rank extravagance to have a light 
when darkness fell, just as it was 
considered extravagance for any 
man of the family to smoke the 
tobacco which they grew in the fields 
and dried and prepared for market. 
Now and then the Chu men would 
fill the bowl of one pipe with tobac- 
co and pass it from one to another, 
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each taking a puff. Chu Teh’s father 
sometimes declared openly that each 
man should have the right to a whole 
pipe of tobacco. But he was a resent- 
ful and violent man who had to be 
held in check by the others. 

There was no laziness, no slack- 
ness, no weekly day of rest for the 
Chu family, or for other peasants 
either. Well-situated people enjoyed 
themselves for a week or two during 
the lunar New Year celebrations, 
but for tenants and poor peasants 
there was no rest even during that 
period. Peasants could slacken a 
little during the winter months, but 
even then the soil had to be prepared 
for the spring crops, or winter 
crops put in. Pigs and chickens, 
grown through the summer, were 
taken to the market town for salt. 
After the cotton from the fields was 
picked and cleaned, the women spun 
it into yarn, but they did not weave. 
Weaving was done by wandering 
weavers, all of whom were men. 
During the winter also, oil was 
pressed from the rape grown in the 
fields and either used for cooking 
or sold, or, on the most exceptional 
occasions, placed in a bowl with a 
twisted cotton wick and used for a 
light in the evening. Chu Teh was 
twenty years of age before he had 
a light in the evening, and it was 
only after he returned home as a stu- 
dent that he slept in a bed by him- 
self, and had a room to himself, and 
that was only for a few days. 

There was also an old, unwritten 
feudal law that tenants, both men 
and women, had to work for their 
landlords, free of charge, during the 
New Year or other national festivals, 
or on special occasions such as when 
the landlord’s wife or one of his con- 
cubines bore another son, or when 


a banquet was prepared for some 
visiting official. On such occasions 
the tenants were also expected to 
make special gifts of food to the 
landlord. 

“It did not matter to the land- 
lord that the peasants did not have 
enough food for themselves, or that 
they were needed at home for plow- 
ing or harvesting,’ General Chu 
remarked bitterly. “The men of 
my family had to go, and my mother 
or foster mother had to work in the 
landlord’s kitchen. When they re- 
turned home they sometimes brought 
out some choice bit of food which 
they had hidden in their clothing, 
and gave us children each a bite; 
and they told us tales that sounded 
like fairy stories.” 

Sometimes, when General Chu 
talked like this, I would be unable 
to go on and he would regard me 
with curious and questioning eyes. 

“Sometimes,” I would explain, 
“you seem to be describing my own 
mother. We did not work for a 
feudal landlord, but my ‘mother 
washed clothing for rich people and 
worked in their kitchens during holi- 
days. She would sometimes sneak 
out food for us children, give us 
each a bite and tell us of the fine 
food in the home of her employer: 
Her hands, too, were almost black 
from work, and she wore her hair 
in a knot at the nape of her neck. 
Her hair was black and disheveled.” 

“And your father?’ he asked in 
wonderment. 

“In my early childhood he was a 
poor farmer who plowed the fields 
in his bare feet, but wore leather 
shoes most of the time. He ran away 
periodically because he hated our 
life, and left my mother alone. He 
was not so disciplined as the men of 
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your family. Then he became an 
unskilled day laborer, and we never 
had enough to eat. But we did have 
salt enough.” 


“The poor of the world are one 
big family,” he said in his hoarse 
voice, and we sat for a long time in 
silence. 





SOONG CHING-LING SPEAKS 


Soong Ching-ling, a deputy Vice- 
Chairman of the People’s Republic 
of China, is better known outside of 
China as Madame Sun Yat-sen, wid- 
ow of the great Chinese revolution- 
ary, Sun Yat-sen, whose hopes for a 
re-born China she has been inde- 
fatigable in forwarding since his 
death in 1924. She was a fraternal 
delegate at the 8th Congress of the 
Chinese Communist Party held in 
September of this year. Below ts her 
speech to the Congress: 


LLOW me first of all to extend 

my sincerest and warmest greet- 
ings to the 8th National Congress of 
the Communist Party of China and 
to all the comrades who are taking 
part in its deliberations. I congratu- 
late you on the brilliant achieve- 
ments you have won across the years 
in every stage of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

Comrades! Not being a member of 
the Communist Party, I consider it 
the greatest honor and pleasure of 
my life to have been able to attend 
this historic Congress. 

For some ten days I have been here 
at the Congress. I have heard re- 
ports of great consequence. I have 
heard the greetings of our friends 
from abroad, and I have heard the 
important speeches of many com- 
tades. I feel greatly inspired; thus 
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I cannot refrain from saying a few 
words. 

The Chinese people have gone 
through many bitter experiences and 
learned many lessons over the years. 
At last, under the correct leadership 
of the Communist Party of China, 
they quickly freed themselves from 
the shackles of imperialism and de- 
stroyed feudalism; they forged ahead 
to achieve a decisive victory in the 
socialist revolution. 

By these two revolutions, we have 
overthrown the system of exploita- 
tion of man by man and stood up on 
our own feet. Another great mile- 
stone has been passed in the march 
of human history. We are grateful 
to the Communist Party, which has 
always struggled for the liberation 
of mankind. Without the leadership 
of the Party we would not have 
been able to achieve our victories. 

The people are the creators of his- 
tory. Basing itself on this truth, the 
Chinese Communist Party has con- 
sistently followed a mass line in ex- 
ercising its leadership. It unites and 
educates the masses. It listens to 
their opinions and works for their 
interests and welfare. It has never 
stood apart from the masses. Under 
the banner of patriotism, the Chinese 
Communist Party has rallied round 
itself all the democratic parties, 
brought into being a united front 
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and established a coalition govern- 
ment. 

With this state power as an in- 
strument, it has put down the coun- 
ter-revolutionaries and rehabilitated 
the national economy to pave the 
way for building a socialist society. 
That is to say, by means of the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic State Power, it has 
led the revolution from victory to 
victory. The Chinese Communist 
Party has led us to build a socialist 
society by peaceful means. 

Our socialist construction has won 
the warm support of millions upon 
millions of people all over the 
world. At the same time, it has met 
with hostility and obstruction by the 
counter-revolutionaries. Within the 
borders of our country, the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique is still entrenched 
on Taiwan. Abroad, there still exist 
the aggressive forces of imperialism 
headed by a warlike bloc. We must 
sharpen our vigilance against the 
counter-revolutionaries, strengthen 
our people’s dictatorship and smash 
their plots. Meanwhile, we should 
continue to unite with all the peace- 
loving people in other lands, foster 
cultural exchange, develop trade on 
the basis of equality and mutual 
benefit and spread the spirit of nego- 
tiation and cooperation to all cor- 
ners of the earth. 

The steady growth of the ad- 
vanced type of agricultural coopera- 
tives has transformed the system of 
private ownership of land. The con- 
tinued development of the joint state- 
private enterprises and cooperatives 
of various kinds are building the 
foundations of our socialist society. 
But in order to keep pace effectively 
with the new socialist-economic re- 
lations, with the new relations of pro- 
duction, new ways of thinking are 
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necessary. New relationships are not 
born of backward ideas. Decadent 
habits can only wreck progressive 
institutions. Without education in 
patriotism, it would be very difficult 
for state enterprises to fulfill their 
tasks. Without doing away with in- 
dividualist ideas, it would be very 
difficult for the cooperatives to 
-chieve their aim. From now on our 
work in ideological education is 
bound to be both difficult and ardu- 
ous. At the present time, the mount- 
ing socialist emulation ‘movement, 
the blossoming of flowers of many 
kinds in art and literature, the con- 
tending of diverse schools of thought 
in scientific work, are opening up 
splendid prospects before us. We 
must keep up unceasing efforts in 
these fields. 

Our recent achievements have 
been a tremendous encouragement to 
us. Dear Comrades! Class society 
with its systems of exploitation has 
existed for more than 5,000 years 
on this planet of ours. But in the 
35 years since the founding of the 
Communist Party of China, a very 
large part of mankind has already 
broken the fetters of imperialism 
and taken the socialist road. I firmly 
believe that in the not too distant 
future, socialism will become the 
prevailing social system throughout 
the whole world. The coming of 
that time means that the society 
that has neither classes nor exploita- 
tion will be more widespread. Man- 
kind will have crossed the threshold 
into a world of universal harmony. 
This social system, I think, can only 
be realized under the leadership of 
the Communist Party—and it will 
certainly be realized. 

In conclusion, allow me _ once 
again to wish the Congress success! 
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The Changed Face 
of China 


by C. P. FITZGERALD 


HERE is a new face in China 

which is almost unrecognizable. 
The north of China, a great wheat 
dry farming area, used to be a patch- 
work of small fields, often not larger 
than two tennis courts put together, 
divided one from the other by small 
dykes and dotted at frequent inter- 
vals by large accumulations of 
grave mounds. Now it is a sea of 
wheat stretching as far as the eye 
can reach over the horizon. No 
fences, no boundary dykes, and only 
a few graves are left. It is a land 
waiting for the tractor, which will 
appear in 1959. 

Under the new system of coopera- 
tive farming there is no longer any 
barrier to large-scale mechanized 
farming throughout the North China 
plain. What happens to the 100,- 
000,000 people who are now culti- 
vating that plain with hoes and reap- 
ing the crops with sickles? What will 
they do except watch the tractors 
work in 1970? We were told that they 
will be absorbed into secondary in- 
dustry; 100,000,000 people in second- 
ary industry will create some for- 
midable competition for the rest of 
the world when that day dawns! 





C. P. FITZGERALD is Professor of Far 

Eastern History at the Australian Na- 

tional University and president of the 

Australia-Chinese Society. He headed a 

cultural delegation that visited China 
in the Summer of 1956. 
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This change in the agriculture of 
the countryside must count as one 
of the main achievements of the 
New China. 

It so happened that I was able to 
compare villages which I had known 
at different times in the last twenty 
years with their present state. Where 
they were partly ruins they are now 
rebuilt and re-roofed; where they 
were dirty and incredibly unsanitary 
they are now clean; where the peo- 
ple were in rags they are dressed 
in simple but sufficient clothing; 
where children had pot bellies from 
malnutrition they are now healthy 
and look well fed. 

Wherever you go in China today 
you find people dressed, almost iden- 
tically, in a very simple almost poor 
fashion, in blue coats and trousers. 
They may turn out to be directors 
of important educational institutes 
or they may turn out to be people 
who come to mend the taps. You 
cannot tell from their appearance 
which they are. Only very recently 
has there been a movement to bright- 
en women’s dress, and to give some 
expression to the graces of feminine 
charm. 

You are at first puzzled as to what 
has become of all the people who 
used to be well dressed and well edu- 
cated. As you walk down the street 
you do not see them any more, and 
you might imagine that some really 





large scale purge had eliminated 
them. Until you listen to people 
talking. As you visit the installa- 
tions and the institutions you find 
that the people who show you around 
these places, however workaday their 
dress, are betrayed by their speech. 
They are clearly members of the 
former educated class of Chinese. 

In other words, strangly enough, 
the administrators, the academics and 
in many cases also the Party mem- 
bers of the Communist state are 
often of landlord origin. This be- 
comes more than ever plain when 
you seek out your own friends, and, 
I am very happy to state, I was able 
in city after city to find them, and 
to find them in better jobs than 
they had ever had before. This was 
the more interesting to me, because 
I had known many of them for 
more than 20 years. I knew very well 
from what families they came and 
something of their personal back- 
grounds and origins. In the old 
China, it was inevitable that one 
came to meet people who were edu- 
cated, people who had been abroad. 
They were all, without exception, 
from families which were in no way 
proletarian. Nevertheless, they are 
doing very well for themselves. They 
are in very senior posts, academic, 
professional and administrative. 

The first thing I want to make 
plain is that they are not opportu- 
nists. They are not just there be- 
cause it is a job, keeping quiet and 
doing what they are told without any 
independent thought whatever. It 
may be true in some cases, but it is 
not the dominant attitude of the in- 
tellectual, or of people of landlord, 
or bourgeois or any other non-prole- 
tarian origin, now working for the 
Chinese Communist government. 
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Theirs is an attitude which can 
be closely compared with that of 
someone who has had a conversion 
to a religious belief. These are ex- 
treme enthusiasts. Some old friends 
of mine would begin to pour out to 
me their conviction of the excellence 
of the regime in all respects. ‘These 
were not typical. The average per- 
son of that class and that origin 


says, “Well, you see these Commu- ' 


nists have really done something, 
not only for me, they have done 
something for the people, which 
was never done before, and they have 
made us understand how important 
it is for the people to be treated as 
human beings and not as creatures of 









a different race.” That was said to 
me and to other members of our 
party, by so large a number of peo- 
ple of this type that it can only be 
described as a common social atti- 
tude running throughout the Chi- 
nese nation today, throughout the 
former educated landlord class, the 
intellectuals. 

It is an awakening of conscience 
very similar to that which swept 
through Victorian England in the 
period in which Dickens wrote and 
worked, when for the first time the 
condition of the poor began to excite 
the interest and repentance of the 
rich. I think you could call this 
phenomenon in China today, “‘the 
remorse of the rich’—or the former- 
ly rich—for the neglect of centuries; 
a realization that a great social 
wrong had been committed, and a 
willingness now to repair it. This is 
a very important element in the 
psychological forces which have 
rallied the intellectuals and_ the 
educated classes in enormous num- 








bers to the service of the new State. 
That is one factor; with it goes 
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another one, a more material one. 
For the first time these people find 
their talents really employed at full 
stretch—and more. Everybody, every 
professional man, every academic, is 
working at a pressure which must in 
the end tell on their health, but 
which so far seems to be keeping 
them happy as well as very active; 
so absorbed in their work that they 
¥seem to have little time to think or 
talk about subjects which are far 
outside it. I found in meeting old 
friends again in their own homes, 
without anybody present to super- 
vise, that they were absolutely ab- 
sorbed in what they were doing. 

We were constantly asked for our 
criticism; every visitor is asked for 
his criticisms; his criticisms of this, 
that or the other; of the place he 
visits, of every subject that crops up. 
This criticism is not just a kind of 
make-believe. One of my Chinese 
friends said to ime, when we were 
talking about this, “Well, we do have 
these weekly meetings in which we” 
-he had some Australian know- 
ledge—“‘ ‘bash’ our leadership,” and, 
he said, “they bash us back.” In fact 
it appeared that a mutual orgy of 
fault-finding occurred on these occa- 
sions, which everybody seemed to 
find very satisfactory, and apparently 
left no ill-feelings. 

It would seem that criticism, or 
“bashing the leadership,” has two 
effects. Firstly, it does give an occa- 
sion for people to ventilate real 
grievances about the way matters are 
being conducted, which is important 
in a country where the press is a 
controlled press; where the press 
criticizes the execution of policy but 
does not criticize policy itself. Such 
meetings as these give greater free- 
dom for persons engaged in the or- 
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ganizations themselves to criticize 
policy as well as the execution of pol- 
icy. Secondly, it gives to the intelli- 
gent man working in an organization 
an opportunity to feel that he is not 
merely obeying orders blindly, but is 
taking part in a constructive criticism 
of the working of the organization. 
It seems to give a psychological sat- 
isfaction to those engaged in the 
work. Therefore one cannot ignore 
the fact that criticism is something 
which has its value and its purpose 
in the constitution of Chinese so- 
ciety today, and helps to reconcile 
the intellectual worker to his situa- 
tion. 

One other aspect of this society 
should be mentioned, for it is of 
great importance. We often won- 
der, outside, how it is that some of 
the changes now taking place can 
be accomplished. How is it that the 
peasants can be persuaded to re- 
nounce their interest in owning small 
plots of land and join in such large 
numbers the “higher stage of coop- 
erative” in which their ownership 
is pooled; and how is it that the in- 
tellectuals and former bourgeois have 
been persuaded in such large num- 
bers to cooperate with the regime, 
to put their talents at its disposal? 
The ready answer which is often 
given in the West is—by compulsion; 
by armed force, or the threat of force. 

When you get to China, and actu- 
ally see what goes on, this supposi- 
tion becomes much less tenable. You 
do not see the apparatus which 
would be necessary to perform this 
operation in such a way. In order to 
compel the hundreds of millions of 
peasants in their innumerable vil- 
lages to join cooperatives, it would 
be necessary to station troops or po- 
lice throughout the country in enor- 








mous numbers. But they are not 
there; you do not see many troops 
in China today; fewer, I would say, 
than ever before in my experience. 
I am not suggesting for a moment 
that the Chinese army has disap- 
peared, or been disbanded. I am 
merely suggesting that it is being 
housed now in a proper way, in bar- 
racks, and not in the inns, and 
homes of the populace as it used to 
be. Nor are the troops being quar- 
tered on the rural population. In- 
stead, the government uses a system 
of persuasion, exhortation, urging, 
coaxing and explanation which 
penetrates deeply down into every 
part of the community. 

These forces of persuasion are the 
main instrument by which the Chin- 
ese Government operates. It is not 
done by policy power or military 
force, it is done by propaganda in 
the largest sense of the term: propa- 
ganda which enters into every aspect 
which is now covered elsewhere by 
advertisement and publicity. This is 
so well directed that it has been 
proved possible to persuade many 
millions of people to adopt policies 
which at first sight would not seem 
to be within their interest, and 
gradually to coax them into the be- 
lief and feeling that these policies 
have their merits and are in their 
interest. You cannot understand 
Chinese society today unless you take 
account of the forces of persuasion, 
how they are organized, how they 
are directed, and concentrated. 

It must also be stressed that what- 
ever doubts people may sometimes 
feel about certain activities of the 
present regime, whatever criticisms 
they may make of the execution of 
policy—there is always one unspoken 
and complete assumption in their 
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minds. They are not comparing the 
present regime unfavorably with the 
one that went before. If you want to 
arouse an immediate response, you 
have only to suggest that there is a 
possibility of the return of the old 
regime, or that there was merit in 
the old regime; you get such an im- 
mediate and direct negative that you 
are left in no doubt at all that one 
of the main forces which has rallied 
the people, particularly the intel- 
lectuals, behind the present govern- 
ment is detestation of the last one. 

Yet there is a new confidence and 
a new tolerance in the approach to 
what might be thought to be a very 
controversial subject. In Canton 
they are building a beautiful memo- 
rial and tomb to those who died in 
what is called the Canton Commune 
of 1927. The Canton Commune was 
a ferocious uprising which was 
equally ferociously suppressed by the 
Nationalists. In the course of this, 
many hundreds of people were killed 
in a barbarous massacre. I said to 
the official who was showing us 
around, “Would I be quite wrong 
in thinking that the Nationalist 
general who was responsible for this 
terrible massacre was Li Chi-shen? 
Is it not the case that he is now 
President of the Revolutionary Na- 
tionalist Party, one of the coalition 
parties in the Government, and a 
Deputy Prime Minister?” Our host | 
laughed and said, “Yes, that’s quite' 
right. What’s more,” he added, “the 
other one responsible for it, more 
responsible, was Huang Shu-sheng. 
Do you know what he is now? He is 
the Vice-Minister for Physical Cul- 
ture.” I said, “This is a very interest- 














ing story and I suppose that these 
people are now in this situation be- 
cause many years ago they broke | 
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with Chiang Kai-shek and later they 
supported the People’s Republic.” 
“Yes, that’s right,” he replied. ““They 
changed their opinions long ago and 
we accept everybody who changes 
their opinions entirely.” 

I pointed out that this is some- 
thing that never seemed to happen 
in Soviet Russia. He replied that 
there was nothing in Marxism- 
Leninism against such a develop- 
ment. I pointed out that there was 
equally nothing in Russian practice 
in favor of it. He replied that they 


did not have to copy Russia in every 
respect. “We can learn from Rus- 
sian mistakes. Anyway, we do not 
bear any ill-will against Chinese 
who have changed their opinions. If 
Chiang Kai-shek were to do the same 
tomorrow, he could come back here, 
and he would be given a job in the 
Government.” I think that this, per- 
haps, contains the seeds of what may 
be the solution of the problem of 
Formosa. 

—Condensed from “Report on China,” 


published by the Australia-China 
Society, New South Wales Branch. 





ASSIGNMENT CHINA, by Julian Schu- 
man. Whittier Books, Inc., New York, 


1956, pp. 253. $4.00. 


HE author of this book was previously 
China correspondent of tthe Chicago 
Sun-Times, the American Broadcasting 
Company, and associate editor of the China 
Monthly Review. Going to China in 1947 
with knowledge of the: language acquired 
in army training schools, he remained 
through the most climactic period of Chin- 
ese history. Largely working from Shan- 
ghai, he acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the city in the two years preceding 
Liberation, and he remained through the 
first four years of the new government. 
Everybody interested in China must be 
grateful to Mr. Schuman for his skillful, 
highly readable account of these years. 
Cut off as we are from regular newspaper 
coverage of China, and periodically exposed 
to lurid accounts of events there, par- 
ticularly of just those years covered by this 
book, this cool and detached description 
of the great change-over from a corrupt, 
thoroughly demoralized government to a 
revitalized regime—energetic, purposeful, 
scrupulously devoted to the masses of the 
Chinese people—is very enlightening. 
The full story of this period of Chinese 
p history will not be known in detail for 
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SEEING CHINA CHANGE 


many years, but the testimony at present 
available to us in books like Mr. Schuman’s 
(of which there are all too few) makes 
clear that one of the greatest changes in 
man’s history is taking place in China—a 
change profound in its depth and bound- 
less in its future prospects for all human 
relationships. 

As his boat sailed down the Whangpoo 
river on his way home Mr. Schuman saw 
a group in a little park bordering the 
river: 

“There were a young woman, an elderly 
one who might have been her mother, and 
a little girl of perhaps three or four. There 
was nothing very special about them, ex- 
cept that the little girl at the moment did 
not appear to be happy. She was crying 
bitterly as the grandmother held on to her 
while the younger woman walked off with 
a wave of her hand, perhaps, I conjectured, 
to do some shopping or household chore. 

“As the little tableau passed into the 
distance, I could not help thinking about 
the unhappy child, and reflecting that 
however great her momentary grief might 
have been, she had in the long run much 
less to cry about than would any child 
of her age in old China. Nobody would 
ever be allowed to sell her into concu- 
binage or slavery. If she married, no hus- 
band could misuse her as he pleased and 








no tyrannical mother-in-law could make 
her life a hell of submission. 

“When she grew up she would be com- 
pelled to go to school and receive at least 
a primary education. She would be taught 
a trade; if she showed aptitude for it, she 
could continue her studies and learn an 
art or profession. If she conducted herself 
as a normal and useful citizen, she was en- 
titled to the fulfillment or her normal wants 
from the beginning of her life to its end. 


And she was entitled to this not by reason 





ON “FORCE AND VIOLENCE” 


THE COMMUNIST TRIALS AND THE 
AMERICAN TRADITION, by John 
Somerville, Ph.D. Cameron Associates, 
New York, 1956. 256 pp. $3.50. 


HE proposition borrowed from the 
eee Axis that Communism 
is a world-wide conspiracy controlled by 
Moscow and dedicated to the violent over- 
throw of all capitalist governments at the 
earliest opportune moment has become the 
first article in the political orthodoxy of 
cold war America. It is written into the 
Congressional “findings of fact” of the 
Internal Security and Communist Control 
Acts. It has provided the basis for the 
conviction of 114 persons under the Smith 
Act and for the victimization of thousands 
of others—Communist and non-Commu- 
nists alike—by criminal prosecutions, Con- 
gressional witchhunts, deportation proceed- 
ings, passport regulations and a host of 
loyalty procedures that pervade almost 
every field of employment, public and 
private. It has likewise furnished the pre- 
text for the vast armaments program and 
for the system of alliances—NATO, SEATO 
and the rest—which have girdled the globe 
with American military bases and stationed 
our armed forces in a score of foreign 
countries. 

It is asserted that this proposition upon 
which so much of our governmental pol- 
icy rests is established by the published 
writings of the Communists themselves, 
and particularly by the works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin. Indeed, the cold 
war period has produced a new crop of 
students of the literature of Communism, 
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of any particular kind of birth or family, 
or of any superior personal gifts, but 
simply because she was a human being.” 
Mr. Schuman’s book makes clear why f 4j 
such a future opens for this child—and | 
all the other children of China. “Assign- J 
ment China” is a valuable addition to our § |; 
real information about this great country J x 
and should be read widely. ra 
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a field long neglected by our universities Fp 
and colleges. Such personages as Secretary § di 
of State Dulles, FBI Director Hoover, Sen- § js 
ator Eastland and Representative Walters F 1, 
periodically publish the results of their B si 
researches which establish, to the satisfac- F pi 
tion of the authors, that Communism is § er 
nothing but a conspiracy for the violent § vi 
seizure of political power by the criminal f vc 
clique. Renegades from Communism have § tre 
made a profitable profession out of “ex- § fo 
pert” testimony to the same effect in} 
criminal prosecutions, deportation cases f an 
and loyalty proceedings. Any challenge to f de 
these conclusions is heresy fraught with § re 
danger to the heretic. le: 
It takes no little fortitude, therefore, for F ti 
a university professor to devote himself to — th 
a thorough and objective study of Com- f be 
munist theory and practice. To go further, f ap 
to emerge from his cloister and make the f ed 
results of his scholarship available to the cr: 
defendants in a Smith Act trial by testify- J ' 
ing as an expert witness on their behalf, f th 
is not only an act of great courage but § ¢x 
one in the finest tradition of learning in — ™ 
the service of truth and justice. Dr. John fe) 
Somerville is to be saluted for undertakingg | 
both of these onerous and hazardous tasks. } ©0! 
In the present book,| Dr. Somerville re }$¢ 
counts his experience as a witness in three [Bu 
Smith Act trials where he pitted his scholar- } ‘he 
ship against the police spy version of JS 
Marxism-Leninism upon which the case ['0 
for the prosecution was based. His qualifi- }>Y 
cations in the field are attested by twenty 
years of research, including several in the 


Soviet Union, numerous books and articles 
and lectureships at leading universities. 
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EVIEW 


The author’s conclusion from his studies, 
insofar as it bears on the question at issue 
in a Smith Act case, can be quickly stated. 
It is that Marx and his followers advocate 
violent revolution only under the cir- 
cumstances that it was advocated by such 
democratic thinkers and statesmen as John 
Locke and Thomas Jefferson and as their 
advocacy was embodied in our own Decla- 
ration of Independence—that is, as a last 
resort to effectuate the majority will when 
a tyrannical government has foreclosed the 
possibility of peaceful change. 

In his book, as in his testimony from 
which it quotes at length, Dr. Somerville 
documents this conclusion from the writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and 
American Communists and shows that the 
prosecution’s version of the literature is 
drawn either from a perverse reading of 
isolated passages or from demonstrably ir- 
rational inferences. He further shows that 
since it has never been charged, much less 
proved, that American Communists have 
engaged or prepared to engage in acts of 
violence, they are being punished for ad- 
vocacy of the identical view of political 
revolution on which our nation was 
founded. 

The author’s source material is plain 
and his logic unassailable. Yet, Smith Act 
defendants are convicted with almost un- 
relieved monotony. Dr. Somerville’s book 
leaves the reader with the sense of frustra- 
tion experienced by the defendants and 
their lawyers (including a growing num- 
ber of conservative members of the bar 
appointed by the court) who have attempt- 
ed to expound a political theory in the 
cramped confines of a criminal trial and 
to appeal to the reason of jurors who enter 
the court room conditioned by years of 
exposure to anti-Communist hysteria and 
motivated by fear of reprisal if their verdict 
rejects official dogma. 

Dr. Somerville’s book makes a noteworthy 
contribution to the refutation of the big- 
gest and most dangerous lie of our time. 
But as his own experience demonstrates, 
the lie cannot be fully exposed or its con- 
sequences defeated, until trials like those 
in which he participated have been banned 
by a return to the basic constitutional 
principle that men may not be punished 
for their views and opinions, but only for 
timinal acts or incitements to violence. 
This will not be accomplished by battles 
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in the court room, but primarily in the 
arena of public opinion. Recent successes 
in overcoming some of the worst excesses 
of McCarthyism give ground for confidence 
that it will not be long before the sound 
democratic instincts of the American peo- 
ple fully reassert themselves and, in the 
words of Mr. Justice Black, “restore the 
First Amendment liberties to the high pre- 
ferred place where they belong in a free 
society.” 

Joun Ast 


RUSSIA RESEEN 


RUSSIA REVIEWED, by Rev. Stanley 
G. Evans. Religion and the People Publi- 
cations. London, 1956. Pp. 11. 15 cents. 


The Reverend Stanley Evans, long a 
friend of the Soviet Union, in this pamphlet 
considers the problem of those many peo- 
ple, whose main interest in socialism and 
its development in the USSR springs from 
a deeply religious attitude. He faces 
squarely the revelations of the Khrushchev 
speech and balances against them what he 
feels to be the great achievements of the 
first socialist country. Honest, searching, 
carefully considered, this is a pamphlet 
many people will find of great interest. 


SOVIET EDUCATION 


SOVIET RUSSIA GOES TO SCHOOL, 
by Beatrice King. People’s Publishing 
House, Ltd., Delhi, India. 1956. 260 pp. 


The deep crisis in our own educational 
system has made curiosity about education 
under socialism very present in the minds 
of educators everywhere. How is it that 
each year the number of graduates in ad- 
vanced scientific work in the USSR increas- 
ingly exceeds our own? What are the merits 
of a polytechnical education that more 
and more appears to adjust students to 
participate fruitfully in a highly industrial 
society? What does the Soviet student do 
with his leisure time? What is the relation 
of the child’s life in the family to his life 
in School? 

Mrs. King answers these and a host of 
other questions in the course of her book. 
Anybody interested in the problem of edu- 
cation, at whatever level vill find this a 
revealing study. 
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PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 
(Continued from page 8) 


The agreement, reached in Mos- 
cow October 1g after negotiations 
between top Soviet officials and a 
Japanese delegation headed by 
Prime Minister Ichiro Hatoyama, is 
a further step in the normalization 
of international relations. 

The two countries agreed to end 
the state of war, re-establish peace 
and good neighborly relations and 
exchange diplomatic and consular 
officials. 

The USSR agreed to support 
Japan’s membership in the United 
Nations and to release and repa- 
triate all Japanese citizens serving 
sentence in the USSR (as a result 
of war crimes trials). 

The USSR agreed to renounce all 
claims to reparations from Japan, 
and both sides renounced all claims 
by either state, its organizations or 
citizens, arising since August 9, 1945, 
as a result of. the war. 

The two countries agreed to begin 
negotiations for treaties and agree- 
ments in the field of trade, shipping 
and other commercial matters, and 
that the Fishing Convention of May 
14, 1956, should come into effect 
simultaneously with the present 
agreement. 

Since agreement on_ territorial 
matters, especially Japan’s claim to 
certain islands of the Kurile chain 
which had gone to the USSR with 
Allied agreement at the end of the 
war, had not been reached during 
the negotiations, it was mutually 
agreed that negotiations for a peace 
treaty would be continued after the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. 
The USSR agreed to transfer the 
islands of Habomai and Shikotan 
(North of Japan) after the conclu- 
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sion of the proposed peace treaty. I= 
Our Tasks in the New Year 





We have indicated the positive 
trends that give hope for new initia- 
tives and new progress for peace in 
1957- 

We believe that even greater than 
the role of governments in realizing 
this hope is the role of the people 
everywhere. ‘This means an end to 
the moods of cynicism and despair 
that have immobilized so many peo- 
ple. It means a rebirth of faith in 
humanity, however it falters along 
the road of progress and peace, a 
holding fast to essential realities, 
however and by whom distorted. It 
means work for us all, no standing 
aside, but continued and effective 
participation in the struggle for a 
world of brotherhood and peace. 

This requires unending pressure 
for an end to nuclear weapons tests, 
for effective moves toward disarma- 
ment, the scrapping of military pacts 
and the withdrawal of all troops 
from foreign soil by all nations, 
for an all-European Security Treaty, 
and for the admission of People’s 
China to the United Nations. It 
means demanding that our govern- 
ment end the cold war and concen- 
trate on reaching peaceful settle- 
ments through the United Nations, 
through bilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union and through a top- 
level five-power conference as has | 
been proposed by Switzerland, and 
strongly supported by India and the 
Soviet Union. 

While we may rightly be concern- 
ed with the mistakes and _short- 
comings of other countries, as 
Americans our contribution to the 
cause of peace can be made only by 
the influence we exert upon shaping §J 
the policies of our own government. f'n, 
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